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FOREWORD 



Classroom Strategies for Secohdary Reading shows very effectively the con- 
tinuing contribution that the International Reading Association is making to 
the improvement of reading at the secondary level, No^only is-this volume 
itself an irhportant contributi on, ^ t all save one of^tfie articles ahat com- 
prise it first appeared in one di.the Association's jQiijnals, Both the original 
and the lasting value of these articles-~and of th^ journals— are illustrated 
by the inclusion of the articles in this helpful coUection, 

John Hkrker, editor of this volume, has added a contribution of his own by 
his careful selection of the articles and, particularly, by the organization he 
hais given them. Be sure you take the time^to read his introduction. The ideas 
that shaped the volume add to the valu^ of reading the articles, of course, 
but they are also useful guides to shapfmg secondary reading programs. 

^ . / . 

Walter H. MacGinitie, President 
c , / International Reading Association 
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INTRODUCTION 




While most secondary content area teachers recognize the importance o-f 
reading and study skills for successful student'learning, many feel ill-pre- 
pared to teach these skills. Teachers feel the n^ed to "do something about 
reading/' but they are not sure what fhis **something*' is. When they turn to 
the professional periodical literature for direction, they find themselves con- 
fronted by a maSvS of undigested material. The result is further confusion 
rather than clear guidance. 

; •Hopefully, this publication will help. 

This volume is intended for secondary content areikclassroonv teachers 
and for all those able to help these teachers, includi/ng school reading spe- 
cialists, consultants, and administrators. The bookletVis made up of selected 
portions of articles, from recent periodical literature dealing with secondary 
reading. These articles tjave been chosen deliberately \o meetnhe practical 
requirements of contenf area teachers who-want to teach reading, but who 
are unsure of where to begin and what to do. The five sections within the 
book are organized to guide teachers throL^gh a sequence of steps that can 
result in the development of successful classroom reading programs. At tHe 
same time, the volume is sufficiently flexible that individual sections and arti- 
cles may be consulted in isolation for assistance with particular topics^ 
Overall, the volume is intended to illustrate that successful'reading 
grams can begin with the efforts of individual teachers who take steps wT" 
their own classrooms to teach students how to learn more effectively 
through reading. « ' 



InoVdcV to tcaclr reading and study skill? along with .conteitt, it is lifst^, 
necessary to^^stablisli student reading and study skills status with. respeel to 
specific content area^arning tasks. Section one gives direction in how im 
assess this status. Assessment will alniost always reveal a widejiversity^and 
rangd of student reading and study ,s^ills needs which must he accoin- 
niodated by the instructional niat'eTi;Us used in the classroom. Section two 
provides guidance in selecting content area instructional materials which ac- 
coniniodale students' reaxiing And siu^^ skills needs and which also corHain 
the content required to meet content^ area learning objectives. T,he articles in 
section three illustr.ate general classroom instructional strategies through 
which s'l^dent centered learning environments can be created. Section four 
focuses on specific methods for teaotiing partic.ubr reading and suidy skills 
wilhinnhe framework of.thc^ general instructional'strategies outlined in sec- 
tion three. The filth s:ection provides guidance for' the development ol 
classri^om reading arid sludy. skills programs wjiich coherently integrate , the 
various program eJenients described in the previous four section^. 




IRA PlJBtlCATIONS a)MMrT lTr; '•1976-1977 Richard A. "Earlc, McG^J University 
rW.^ Janet R, B.nkley. iK vfayoR. Branca. IR a Robert ^y»<^»;^v ^N?^ 
Mihnesota Roger Farr. Indiana University Mary Feely. ira Lynette Sa.ne<iaines D^s.ty . 
of Sout-h Alabama Harold 1.. Herber. Syracuse University l.aura Johnson. Evaasf<^. lilmp^. 
Hieh School I lovd W. Kline. (R v Connie Mackey. Montreal. Quebec Anthony V. Mani^, 
University of Missouri at Kansas City John F. Merriu. Open U n.vers.ty^Theodprc A. Mojk. 
Western Wlishington State CMlege ClifTord X}. Pennock. University of British Co umb.a^A 
Emma Remberf. Florida International t^n.vers>y. Robert B. ^"^Id^^i- ^'"^^^^^ 
at Berkeley Cvrus F. Smit4i. Jr.. University of W.sconsit^ at )^l^,^vaukee Zelda Smith. Gables 
Academy Miami Ralph C. Staiger. ira !V1. Hope Underwood. University of \Visconsin at 
Whitewater S^^ Wemtraub. State Universal of New York^at Btiffalo Carol K. Winkley. 
D«iKalb. Illinois. ^ ' ^ ^ 

The Internatio'nal Reading Association attempts, through its publ.cations^to provide a forum 
for a wide spectrum of opinion on reading. This poHcy permits^divergent viewpoints without 
assumirw the endorseml-nt of the Association. • ^ - • 



/ • , ' ' ^ * Section One 

ASSESSING READIN<3 DEVELOPMENT 

EfTcctive'^eachin^egins with t[]e asso'sment of students' reading 
. and study skills §tatus. Before assessment takes placQ, however; ^ 
two things are required. F'irst, content area instructioaal objec- 
tives—the actual ,content^.area learning o^ut comes that are to result 
.fr(5m instruction — should be clearly estiibljshpd. Then, by' taking the 
plac^ of,the students, and by thinking th'rough the learning tasks 
students must perform in order to achieve content area learning ob- 
* jectiveSv-Jhe teacher can deterrfiine t*he reading and study skills 
students will need for Ihis learning. In determining these skills, 
• cohsideration shoul^ tifi-given to^such factors as studertts* previous 
experience with the coqtent of tnc mate/ial to be read, the teaching ' 
methods to be employed, and the degree of indepen^ncc in learning 
^ ^to be expected. ' . 

~ '. ^ ■ 

* Once the reading and ,siud^ skills necessary fbr content learning 
\ have been de||rrrifned; the extent to which students possess these 
'skills etin be assessed? At^h is point, a decision mus-t be made as to 
, whcthec it is more advisable to build an informal teacher mac^e test, 
or whSther student |jroficiency can be assessed accurately by t^ie se- 
lection of an appropriate standardized test. .Once tests have been 
selected, administered, and scored, local noyns can be developed to 
determine the relative abilities of individual students or to compare 
th^p'erformanceof students in different years. 

This section .contains three articles which describe .how to 
measure student reading status. In the first, Ahrendt and Haselton 
outline ho^ ah informal test of reading- and study skills can be 
developed by drawing directly upon the content area materijJl used 
in the classrbom. Mavrogenes. and others categorize and evaluat^ 
the various standardizedVeading tes.ts available, and Fry gives clear^ 
direction Qn how local norms can be developed and used. ' 

^ : ^ V 

• .8 
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INFORMAL, SKILLS ASSESSMENT TOR 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION U 



Kj:nncth M Ahrcndt 
Shirley S. Hasclton 
Ort'j^on Statv ( h\iyvrsity 



The preassessment of what the pupil brings to the course is essential for.sue- 
cessful teaching in either a groHpTjr an individuali/.ed situation. A simple, 
•assessment of whether a student can read, iteeds help in reading, or.j:annot 
.read does not ^ogstitute an adequate evaluation of a student's strengths artd 
wci^knesses if he/she i\to attiiin maxinium^eneiits- from in^it.ructlon.ln.a^ 
particular content area cmssroQm. " . • \ 

The secondary teacher maynot be qualified t-give reading instructionU) ^ 
students lacking basic skills;, there is Ijttie justification in -the content, 
teacher's own field; he is.noj a reading specialist Spache (1963) suggests it is 
the responsibility of the content area teacher to ntake the most.efTectiv^use 
of any written materials which might further sHidertt understanding of the 
skills processes, and knowledge related to that particular cpntent. • 
. Only when teachers realize that not all students possess the same skills 
and abilities will they make adjustments in teaching techniques to accom- 
modate the needs of the individuals in their classrooms. Because neither 
, standardized tests nor th« GrOup Informal Reading Inventpry provide 
sufficient information- about. a secondary student's readiness for learning the 
content material of a specific class, each potential teacher at Oregon S ate 
University constructs his «Avn evaluation instrument for his own content^ 
area This preassVssment on entry behavior measurement follows the sug- 
gestions laid out by Viox (19*51 with the embellishment of Gorow (I972yand 
Weigand (1971). We call it thejnformal Skills Inventory. 

. ■ ' ' '■ I 

from Journal of Reading. l7,(Oclober 1973). 52 57. 



hirponir". ■ , / \ ^ ^ • ' 

the purpose of Ihis inventory twoWd: to identify individual skill weak- 
j;,ncs8es and strci}gths and to identiiy.the amount oC bacHground informaliotv 
'br^Vaw material possessed by the student, ^n o/der for the secondary teaghor 
tq^copslruct, administer, and evaluate such an instrument, he must first aSk 
l)imielf the following questions: I ) What knowledge anjpl skills arc nOcessar); 
aria important iff fhy c^jn'tent area? 2) What am I going to teach? 3) )lo^ am 
I gciing to teach? 4) What prior knowledge or skills must my students have if 
they are to profit from my instruction? • . > , - 

Each teacher must answer tliese questions for himself; since his res(H)n.ses 
reflect his values, they will also dietermine his^cvaluation of student achieve- 
^mcnt. The Informal SBlJs, Inventory, designed lO assess lhe readiness level 
of each student within a p^irtieular class, in a unique cxeatiorrof the teaCher, 
Although skills overlap from one discipline to another.' as wel^ as within a 
single subject, the approach or mat^r^l^sed is individualistic. 

The follow;ng*^'^ ;^n ev>nipleof an Informal Skills Inventory writtc/i by a 
business educatifiS^. major^Although her students -have had soxyk prior 
instruction in bookkeeping, she is about to begin u ficwunit on 'Interest," 
^ and believes that a preasse$sment of student knowfedgc andjjkiMs re^Aed to 
thp topic will guide her in formulating appropriate instruction. 

^ Using 'Viox's suggestions, the teacher hirs divided her inventory into def- 
inite segments: ()v purpose of the test; 2) directions tovthe teacher . this 



explanation Is inser 



can adminitter the nstRument; 3)dircctions to the students; 4) selections the 



teacher u<rcd to tap 
the studerjts'^o tesi 



ed %o that any teacher in the field, including a substitute. 



background knowledge; 5) questions to4)c answered by 
for technical terminology, mathematrcal problem solv- 
ing, following ^ircjctions,' and spelling. This business education student 
constructed, the inventory on .the decisions she made as a teac;)ier, 
administered it to a cla.^sv Compiled the results, and had a clear picture of the 
are^s of weakness and strength of the pupils she would be teaching. Based on 
this information, sheuhen developed directed t,eaching activities on several 
-levels to accommodate for the individual ditlerences in he^class. 



^ Skills Inventory 

^Purpose of the test: To see how accurately students can A) understand 
technical terms related to bookkeeping, B)'use mathematical knowledge to 
solve problems, C) follow directions, and D) spell correctly. 

Directions to tec^cher 



• Part A. Look through At . chapter or chapters -of the next unit to be 
studied and pick out words ^ context which you feej might give your 
students ^ome^problems. Prepare, or take from the text, sentences contain- 
ing ^thesewocds ^nd ask student^ to give a short, wrhten definhtion of ea^. 



^\io g 



Ahrcndttind Haselton , ? . . .. ^ 



hirt'H Ouplicalj; lor each sluilcnl, or print llic fnianl, a Min'plc niclluul 
for conipulinj^ lutorcst. I hen j»ivc stu^chls, several prolilcnis i^o U^mh: usini; 
^this mcllioi!, 

Part ('. ('live sluilcnts ilircctions lor prcparinj^.a trial l^alance. It wouhl he 
best to duplicate a copy ol jiiircctions lor each stuilent. Also, j?ive each 
student a-trial lulance form anil ask hini to complete it hy (olli»winj» the lii. 
rcelions''you'have given.' I he amounts or ligures to Ik u^rcd for each account . 
could be written on th<; board or duplicatcil with Ihc ilirections. 

Fart i) Look throuf?h the chapter or chapters to he Ciuercd next and pick 
Ou{ words you think mif?hl ,be dillicult lor students to spell. Wr>^e these 
phonetically and ask students to rewrite them correctly. 

■ Ihrvctions to stuiivnts . ' 

In' our next unit we will be learning about interest what it is, how to 
figure it. and how to keep records. We will be learning several new business^ 
and accounting terms, also. I want to find out how wlcII you: I) understand 
terms rcKaling to bookkeeping, 2) comprehend material common to business 
subjects, 3) follow directions, and 4) spell bOsiness terms correctly. This is , 
» not a test-, and you will not be graded. It is an inventory to be used to try to 
get an tipproximate idea of your skills at the present time. 

Fart A - ' 

HirvL turns: The words unc^cFlined in the following senl^nces arctaken 
, from your textbook. Vxom what you read in each sentence, write a short def- 
inition- fo* each underlined word, (If you can substitute one word that you 
think defines or could be substituted for the underlined word, this is fine,) 
, ' I. The interest on the loan has acxjued at the end of six months (accumu- 
lated), ' . 

2. The price of wheal has greatly ciepreeiated now that so many farmers^ 
are growing it (fallerL become less), . . < 

. 3. Mary had To gi over and reeheck all the b^)oks to try to reconcile the 
balances (adjust, settle), . . ^ 

- 4. Mr. Blac1< sent a written requ isition stating he wished to see the ac- 
counts (demand, reqilesl). 

5. The subsidiary company sends its, annual repor^slo be checked'by the ^ 
main company office in New York (auxiliary, secondary),' 

Part B ] ' ' ' 

Directiohs: A businesspt;rsorv who borrows money is usually required to 
repay the loan plus a charge for interest. This charge will depend upon the 
amour^l borrowed (the principal), the length o£ lime the money is used (the 
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lime), und^hc percent agreeii u|h>h (ilic rafr ) The loiiil pavincni or ilu' 
muluriiy value of \\\\ aiuouiit ol ini)iicy Intrrowcil will he vi^niinitctl as 
follows: principal \ ratv \ timv - mmuntv vulut* l ime is aNsuinoI li^ la' i>nc 
year in this case. One ypar is equui lo ]tti) liays One inonih is Ci|ual lo U) 
days. To figure interest for partial years and nh)nths, follow ihi*f cxanipkv 

On January 12, 1^72, I N)rrowjcd $ UK) (KK) iiUcrcNl riitc ol -I'V Ihc 

maiurily value ij li» be piiid i>ii Scplcinhcr U), V)12. ^ 



Janutiry hun 


U) 
12 


ilavs (4la> niol^cv v^as l>orrowcd) 




IK 


ronKiimii^ il.iw in the month ul 






lanuarv 


February 


f 210 


M) da> N X 7 months • 


AOgust 


22K 




September 


f 16 


' ilays (diiy to b\:,r<;paiil) 




244 ' 


' ti>tal liays on which interest vsill bo paid 



Divide this total by 30 (30 days represents u ntonth); 244 t 30 «'8'with a 
remainder of 4. If the remainder is less than 15, these days are dropped. If 
the remainder is 15 or morevan extra month will be added. * 

Maturity value then is equal Uv principar^$30().()0) x rate (4%) - $l2*x 
time(8/l2) - $8. Prin.cipal + 'nterest - $30i<. (This is the maturity valur. ) 

Part B Prohlerns, 

Solve the following interest problenis by the preceding forrrifula and diree- 
tions. , ^ 

I. On May 1^ 1972, thV Baker Company kicrowed $K(KK) at a'rate>^f 6%. 
The loan'plus ij^erest is to be repaid oh. ApriK*30,^ I973v What will-.bc ihc 
maturity value of the loan? ($1,060) . ^ 

, i2: Mark borrowed $500oii April 16, 1971, at a rale of 5%, The loan was ' 
\(rbe repaid with interest off De4;ember 29, 1971. What w^i:^ the maturity 
value? ($516) " ^ * ' V 

3. Rqgcrs Publishing Comj^any borrowed $1 2,000 on. January 6 of this 
year at a rate of 6%. They fiave'said they will repay the loan with interest in 
exactly 10 months. What will be the dUy of ?epaynient, and what wifj be the 
amount they repay? (November 6, $I2,6(X)) 

4. Montgomery Services loaned $15,500 to Harper Brothers at a rate of 
-7%, The loan is^a 90-day loan begun on June II, 1972. What will be the 

maturity value of the note and on what day will it be repaid? (September 11, 
$15,771.25) * ' ' 

5. Smith and Sons borrowed on May 17, 1^72, $9,000 from the bank at a 
rate of 8%. They will repay this loan with interest on February 12, 1973/ 
What will be the maturity value? ($9,540) , • . f 

Ahrendt and Haselton * , \ [■:. 



^Part C 



Directions: .This*part of'the iiTvenlory Ts to determine how well you can 
follow directions to prepare a trial bajance. The form is given below, with di- 
rectioTis^br dompleUngJl^, Do your best, ^ ~ 

A tri^l balance is a' test of the ledger and may requit'e "Corrections, 
Therefore, itis usually done in pcnciKplease^use a pencil), ' ' , ^ 

Directions for completing Trial Bxilance: ' > 

' . . Henry Chase ■ 

.* Trial Balance 

^ ; February 4,1972 



ACCOUNT ^TrrtE 

' Cash' , . , . 

Accounts Receivable ) 
Equipment 
OflRce Machines 
Everett Brothers 

.Cooks Hardware , % 
HenVy Qhase, Capital 
Henry Chase, Drawing 

Totals 



DEBfT 

4,300.00 
2,000,00 
1, 606,00 
700,00' 



300,00 
$8,900,00 



CREDIT 



JOO.OO 
"•50.(10 
&6§(),0b 



$8:900-,00 



1, The company ownbr is Henry Chase. Write-his naraib c^n/^r^^/ on 
line I, * 

2, Write the words. Trial Balance, on line 2 directly under Henry Chase, 

^, Write-the current date on line 3, directly under Trial Babance, 

>4. A"ssets are listed first in the account title section. Assets are placed'-on 
a line^ith the corresponding balance'on the.same line in ihc debit column,. 
Begin writirtg asset accounts and their balarvces on line 5 with **Cash" and 
continue until you have written all the assets, arid their balances, 

5, Liabilities are written after assets. Again, write one Ij^ability to a Ime 
with its balance on the same line in the credit column, (You should be start- 
ing on Iine9,) > 

6. The capital account is written after liabilities. Write Hen^ Chase, 
Capital and place the balance in the c re^/// column on the same line, 

7. The drawing account is written ajter the capital account. Write Henry 
Chase, Dra<^ing, and place the balance^n ihcdebit column on the same line. 

The next step after writing down all the accounts and their balances is to 
totui the debit and credit columns separately,: 

8, Writt the word Tot'ah on ttie 1* after the drawing' account, but indent 
it I /2 fnch. Then draw one line a-^ jss both columns an^^nde^'r the last figure 
you have written, (This will be the drawing accQunt figure,) Add the columns 



6 
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and write the totals under the debit and credit columns on the same line as 
i the word Totals, & ' ' 

9. If the two columns are equal, draw 2 lines under the totals across the^ 
•debit and credit columnjs. If they are not equal, you have made an error* and 

nicd to recheck your work. ' 

Part Z) • ' , 

^ •* • " , 

Directions: The following words are written phonetically and you should 
have no difficulty knowing what each^word is, I want to know if you can spell 
each word correctly. After each word printed, write the cprrect spelling as 
' best you can. 

^ 1. S-kow'-tunt 1- accountant 

' 2. 5'-dn • ^ 2. audit 

3. k5n*-s51d 3, cancelled 

4. kr6n'-o-l6j-T-kal 4. chronological 

5. sfrf^r-ing / . 5. ciphering ^ / 

6. k6-mrsh-un \ ' 6, commission 

7. eg-zemp'-shun 7. exemption . " 
- 8, ne-go-shT-a-bU'-T-tT ^ negotiability 

^ 9. pr5-pri'e-ter-ship ^ • 9. proprietorship ^ 

10. e:k'-wY-tt .^10. 

' The skills inventory pre^nted .here indicates ^that the. content area 
teacher is able to teach- both ^subject matter and the related reading skills 
without divorcing one from the other. An analysis oTthe responses to ques- 
tions helps the teacher'to determine when to use large group, small group,'or 
individualized instruction. 

The "goal of good teaching is to afford each student with a successful* 

•experience in content area classes so that he develops ^ positive self-concept 
about learning. The content area teacher, secure in the knowledge that there 
are techniques -for doing the:*things reading specialists claim should be done 
in the secondary classroom, develops and maintains a positive concept' about 
teaching. ' . 
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• What are the distinguishing characteristics of the four kinds of standardized reading tests 
identified by the authors? 

'm « Under what circumstances should each kind of test be used? 

• What cautions for the use of standardiz e^ reading t es ts are indie at ed by tjt e t es t evaluations 
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The IRA Evaluation of Tests Committee recently published, as par/of the/ 
Reading Aids Series, /heading Tests for the Secondary Grades: ,A Reviev\. 
^dnd E\^luation (Blanton, Farr. Tuinman, 1972) to help secondary teachers 
locate appropriate tests for classroom use. Edward Fry's review (1973) of 
this booklet mentioned the problem he experienced in reviewing, the commit- 
tee'-s work, the same problem the authors of the booklet had Ifnd potential 
readecs will l^ave: test reviews in Buros' Mental Measurements Yearbooks 
must be consulted before a final choice of|tests can b^^ade. Fry asks, "If 
the consumer should look in the mmy anyway, why sh(juH he look in Reading, 
Tests for the Secondary Grades?'* Then he summarize^his reaction to this 
IRA booklet: ''Its chief problem is that it is not comprehensive enough for 
good teacher's and is too hard to read for poor teachers." 

Therefore, in order to help all teachers, the. concise guide that follows is 
offered as a beginning step through the maze of secondary and college read- 
ing tests. Hopefully, it will be both comprehensive enough and hot too hard 
to read so that a teacher mi§ht gain somc.insight as to where to start in using 
Euros* Mental Measurements 'Yearbooks, which always must remain the 
chief source for information on any test. 

Adapted Uom Journal of Reading. 18 (October 1974), 1«2^22. 



Four Types of Tests 

The present guide includes Four types'of tests published in the United 
States, The first category is Survey Jests, these are group tests which al- 
ways include measurement of comprehension, usually include vocabulary, 
and sometimes include rate. They areu^sed by the classroom t-eaeher to de- 
termine the range aijd the average of class' reading ability, fo divide the class 
into groupi^ for instruction, to aid in selection of appropriate materials, to 
help identify reading disabilities, and to measure student progress. School 
administrators may also/Use such tests 'to meas^rc 'the effectiveness df 
instruction, to* evaluate riew programs or different methods, and to identify 
pupils at various^bility /levels. Th^ tests included in this section are thosejap- 
pcaring in the IRA boolclet \Vhich reviewed "several of the most commonly 
used teadirtg achievement tests currently available for use with'higl] school 
students." The authors of the booklet chose the most com^honly used t^sts 
on the basiS/ of ar/ analysis of the research jrep oTts 'from the Eria Ctear- 
inghoiiisc on Retrieval of Information and Evaluation on Readmg, On^i 
further test,' the/Butnett'ReadingSei^fes, was added on Fry's suggestion, * , 

The second -category is Analytical Testil, ?lerm u^e^ by ^Albert Harris 
1^970), Th cse/a_f eg roup tests, and most of-them are survey tests with some 
diagnostic subtests-. They can be used by the classroom teacher or a re- 
medial Icaoner/ to provide a more detailed analysis of a student's r^^ding 
diflBculiy, lo find clues to his reading problems, an(j to find the appropriate 
level foV /enVedial reading instruction, ^The tests in thii^,section also weref 
taken fromihe ira booklet and Fry's review; in addition, some 6f the tests 
\yere addea because they ^^{^ ^jjSSi^ Harris' book (1970)' in the Bond 
and Tinke^r text (1973), and frol^MHEtbors' experiences. 

The tb^rd catm^ry is Diagnost!?re5,ts, These arejndividual tests (except 
for par^ of Boteljs and Silvarq^li's'feading.inventori^sJ and heed-practiqeor 
some special trainjng to administer, They^are used for a detaited analysis of 
extensive disability. Some of the tests in this section would seem to be at a 
low level for secondary schools and colleges; all or parts of therh, however, 
can be used for cases of seye;-e' disability, and several of tfi^m are specif- 
ically (Jescdbed by Harris ar .^ppnd and Tink'er as useful wijh retarded 
readers at the secondary level, (Th^se remarks colild apply to some of the 
analytical tests, also,) These diagnostic tests were chosen on the basis o^- 
their inclusion in Harris' book, from the authors' experiences, and one test 
(the Wide Range Achievement Test)on the basis of Fry's review. 

The fourth and final category is Special Tests. These cover, only ^one 
aspett of reading or some unusual aspects and are mostly group tests. TK:^y; 
might be useful for, classroon;i teachers for a very specific or novel purpose. 
The listing does not'pmend to be complete; it is-|jiighly representative, and 
tests were chosen on tofe basis of uniqueness and utility from the **Guide to 

Mavroacncs, Winkley, Hanson, and Vacca 




■ / ^ : Jr '/ i 

j/sts and Measuring Instruments in Reading" compiled by R/o^sr Farrana 
Edward G. Si|Piers (Farr, 1969) and from Bu 1ip$\ Seventh Mental 
Measurements YearboA (1972). Many examples exist for/ some of these 
special tests; for examplc;.§tudy methods and adult basic education. In thesd 
cases; the tests were selected which had the most favorable/ reviews, In ^ny^ 
event! an attempt was made in this section to give art idea of the ^vide variety : 
of tests ai^kilab(e, .7 /, / 1 

Some further clarification of criteria for lest selection/follows. First, the 
term secondary(w^s defined as seventh grade and above. Second, this entire : 
list is representative only. A look at the 34'-p^e Index of Titles in Buros'^ 
' Reading; Tests and Reviews ( 1968), including almost 2,000 tests, should con- 
/Vince anyone of the impossibility of a^complete list of only journal length, 
/ Third,^mostj:yf the brief evaluations in the last cbluriiin of the guide have been 
highly. condensed from reviews in the Mental Mectsurements Yearbooks. 
(The latest edition Was used, if reviews#were found thej'e,),The IR a booklet 
was used for evaluation of th^tests taken from.thqre. If the evaluation 
column is left blank, no revieW was available. Finally, to the .writers', 
knowledge, these tests are still in print. Either a specimen set of each teat- 
was recently s^curc^d or the test was listed in the latest Mental Measure- 
merits Yearbook {\912X . . 
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TMt and Publl«h«r 



What II MaMurM 
(usually sublMtt) 



Lavalt 
(grad«s) 



Dslaof 

Publication or 
Lalaai Qaviaion 



Tima 

(min,) 



Brlaf Raauma of Evaluation 



SURVEY TESTS: 

BuriMtt Raading Sari«s: *Vvocabulary. comprehension. 

Survey Teat. Scholastic Testing rale and accuracy 
Service 



Cooper^tiva Cnflliah 
Taata^ Reading Section 
Educational testing Service 



, Davia Reading Taat 

/ Psychological Corporation 



Vocabulary, comprehension, 
speed of comprehension 



Level and speed of 
coftrprehension 

* / Of l«s-MacQlniti« Reading Taai't, Speed and accuracy, 



Surveys E & ^ 
Teachers College Press, 
Columbia Unlver'sity 

Metropolitan ihchievement 

Taati: Reading. Advanced' 
Hdrcourt Brace Jovanovich 



Nelson -Danny Raiding Taat 

Houghton-"Mifflln. 



Nalaort Reading Taal 

Houghton^iMifflin 

Sequafllial Teats of • ^ 
Educational Progras/ 

(STEP). Series II:/ 
Reading. Educati^al Testing 
Service 



vocabulary, comprehension 
Vocabulary, comprehension 



Vocabulary, corpprehension, 
rate \ 



.Vocabulary, comprehension 



7-13 



9-14 



8-13 
7-12 



7-9 



Comprehension 




1967-70 



1960 



1961 
1970 



. 1970 



1960 (t^o new 
forrris 1973) 



196^ 



1969 



i8 



50 



40/ 



4.0 



46 



46 



40 



30 



.45 



Norms and ''validity data iirip6mplete: 
problems concerning irUefpretation of 
some items; some cutlural bias. 

Perhaps not accurate fo^ very high • 
low reading levels; -normed mostly in 
Southern ^ma^l town schools, but on 
the whole a satisfactory test. 

Laci<s vo'c^bulary measure but well- 
constructed test. 

Normative and reliability data inade- 
quate; comprehension measures only 
use o( context;, but useful Technical 
^ Supplement and well-constructed test. 

Measures higher cogniti\o (^ocesses; 
one reading selection relevant to black 
culture; cleac manual and well- ' , 
constructed test. 

Covers too great an age span; time 
restrictions create difficulty;- literary 
• emphasis; mo3t smlgble lor college; 
insufficient reii^bility\ arid validity data. 

Covers wide r^nge and tak6s little 
time; reliability and validity data in- ' 
sufficient; vocabulary qated. 

Limited reliability and norming informa- 
tion; scanty manualf but appealing 
fading passages, pleasing format 
^ and high content validity. 
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TmI and Publlih«r 



What It Measures 
(uiually^ubteiti) 



Levels 
(grades) 



Date of 
Publication or 
Latest Revision 



Time 

(min.) 



Brief Resume of Evaluation 



Stanford Achievement Tests: 

Advanced Paragraph Meaning: 
High S<;hool nefiiding. 
Harcourt Brace^'Joyaribvicri 



raxler High School 
Reading Teetrr Revised ^ 
Bobbs-MerriM ' ^i. . , 



Traxler Silent Readfng 
Teel 

Bobbs-Merrilt 



Comprehension 



Comprehension, rale 



Rate, vocabulary, 
comprehension 



7-12 



■ 9-12 



7-10 



1965-66 



1967 



40-45 "Adequate normmg and reliability data; 
excellent manual; high school test 
measures only literal and factual com- 
prehension; very good^series of 
, reading tests. * 

55 Measures Jower level cognitive skills; 

paragraphs in social studies and ^ 
^ science; inadequate norming and* 

validity data: low reliabilities; possi- . 

bUiiy of answering questions without 

reading passages. 

55 Useful test, but social class bias on| 
som^ parts may reduce efficacy for 
lowerj-sociaUclass students. 



ANALYTICAL TESTS: 

California Achievement Tests: 
Reeding Cahfornia Test Bure^/- 
McGraw-Hill 

Comprehensive Teats of Basic 
Skills: Reading California Test 
Bureau/McGraw-Hill 
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TeeW 



Diagnostic Reading TeS 

Committee on Diagnostic 
Reading Tests 

Durrell Listening-Reading paries 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich" ^ 



Vocabulary, study skills, 
comprehension in difterer^ 
types of materials ^ 

Vocabulary, comprehension- 
study skills - - 



.Vocabutary. comprehension 
(silent and-auditory). rate, 
word attack 

Vocabulary listening and reading, 
paragraph listening and reaching 



6-12 



6-12 



7-13 



1-9 



1970 



; 968-69 



50-75 



60-65 




Improved version for survey purposes; 
vocabulary words in context; content 
areaf passages: well stanBferdJzed. 

Items classified in terrrts of. intellectual 
process; 'minority groups represented 
in noFmS: v^ariety of scoring reports; 
comfjfehflnsive manuals and Well- 
' constructed test5. 

Confusing manuals; technical informd- 
tion mis^g. but ambitious attempt. 

• Some questions raised as to design of 
test items and purpose of measuring 
'degree of retardation, but compares 

' very favorably with other tests of 
reading and listening abilities. 
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, T— t and PuMlslw 



What It MvMum 
(usually aubtasts) 



Lavala' 
(gradaay 



Data of 

Publication or 
tatast RavlsloK 



Tima 

(min.) 



Briaf Rasuma of Evaluation 



Dvorak-Van Waganan DIagnoafIc 
examination of Sllant Raading 
. AMIItlaa 

V&n Wagenen Psycho- 
Educational Laboratories 

Iowa Sllant Raading Tasts 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 



Rate, perception of relations, 
vocabulary, information, details, 
central thought, inferences, inter- 
pretation, reading for ideas 



Monroa-Sharman Qroup 
DiagnoaHc Raading Aptitude 
and Achiavamant Teats 

C; H. Nevins Printing Company 

heading Teat: McGrew-Hill 
Baste- SklUa Syst^ 

McGraw-Hill Bool^Co^ 

Silent Reading DIagnosVic 
Teeta ^ 

(Bond, Bajdlv; Hoyt) 
Lyons & Carnahan 



8RA Aelilevement Series 

(MultileO«l. Edition) 

Science Research Associates 



Vocabulary, comprehension, 
locating information, skimming 
and scanning, reading efticieVcy 

Comprehension; speed: word 
discrimination; ■ arithmetic; 
ipelting; visual, motor and 
auditory ability; vocabulary 

Ra!e, flexibility, retention, 
skimming and scanning. 
comprehension 

Words in isolation and^ in context, 
visual* structural analysis, 
syllablcationr. Wprd synthesis, 
beginning and ending sounds, 
vowel and consonant sounds 

Comprehension, vocabuilary. 
worl<>study skills (references 
and charts) * 



Stanford Diagnostic Raading Test Comprehension (literal and in- 



^Levef It 

Harcourt Brace doyanovlch 



DIAGNOSTIC TfSTS: 

BoteMtaadIng Inventory 

FoUett Educational Corp. 



ferential). vocabulary, syllabica- 
tion, auditory skills, phonic 
analysis, rate 



(Group test excer5t for word 
recognition) Phonics, word 
opiposites," reading and listening 



4.>6 

6-12 
3-9 



2-6 



1-9 



4.5-8.5 



1939-54 H 



1973 



1939 



1970 



T970 



1963 



1966 



1961-70 



140-150 



60 



60-70 



70 



90 



90-110 



varies 



Useful for speed of comprehension and 
as a general measure of reading 
ability; diagnostic value limited by 

unreliability of differences among ' 

separate test scores. 

Carefully prepared and'^esy to use. 



No daja on reliability , and no descrip- 
tion of norming population. 



Lack ot adequate norming samples, 
but hig^ face validity and clear manual; 
promising test. 

Limited in' value but provides some 
useful diagnostic information. 



Strengths to recommend its use: ease 
of administration, clarity of format, 
overlapping tests providing for large 
cfassroom range, and, large standardi- 
zation sample. 

Offers suggestions for grouping and 
remediation; carefully standardized and 
useful test. 



Data lacking on norms, reliability and 
validity; but may be useful as informal 
jest to determine instructional levels. 



/ • 
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T«ilaiMlPiibltolMr 



What It M«MurM 

(ytmlly wibttti) 



ClMsroom PlMdlng Inventory 

(Sitvaroll) William C. Brown 
Book Co. 



(Individual test ex6ept for spelling) 
Word re<»gnitlon; independent, 
instructional and frustration 
reading levels; hearing capacity 
level 



(gradM) 



D«t« of > 

Publication or 
LatMt Rovlslon 



2-8 



1965-69 



.Timo 

(min.) 



. BrW Rtumo of gvjt>uotlon^y 



varies When judiciously used, a most valuable^ 
adjunct to a total reading program. 



purroll AiMlyato oC 
RMdino DHIIcuHy 

Haroo^ Brace Jovanovich 



0«laa*M€lUllop Roading 
ENagnoatleTMti 

Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia UnivArsity - 



Qllmora Oral iWadIng Taat 

Harcpuh Brace Jovanovich 




Oral and silent reading; listening; 
word recognition and analysts; . ^ 
naming, identifying anb\mtitching\ j 
tetters; visual memory of words; \^ 
sounds of words and letters;- 
spelllng; handwriting \^ 

Oral Reading test, word-^stdy 
phrase recognition, syttabication, 
letter names and sound^. visual 
and auditory blending, spelling * 
. (28 scores in all) 

Accuracy, ^cwrtprehension, -rate 
of oral reading * - 



Oral reading 



J' Reading Inventory 

(MoCra<iken) KlamaClx Printing 
Co.v 



PupU Placemant Teela 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 



1-8 



1955 



Recognition vocabulary, oral 
r:.^I$atJing accuracy, Joral and ^ 
' silent comprehension and speed, 
listening ' 

Word recognition,) oral sight, 
reading, timed silent reading, 
listening subtests. vTo. determine 
independent. Instriictlonal, frus- 
tratlon and potential reading levels 



1-8^ 



1-16 



1-7 



1*9 



■ I 



1962 



1968 



1963 



1966': 



1970 



30-^ Complete analysis; clear directions; 
^ complete «nd useful check lists: most 

useful wfth less severe cdses..-^ . 



30-fO Very inclusive; satisfactorily 

* standardized; welt-est^bli$hed test; 

but needs sophisticated judgment/^;; 



15-20 , Among best- standardized tests of 
,Z. accuracy in oral reading; usefulness of 
comprehension and rate secures is more, 
questionable. ' ' * ' . • 

varies . Welcome addition to the limited ■ . * 
' nymber of reasonably sattefact^)ry,oral 
reading tests. Doe^ t measure com- 
■ prehension'. 

30-120 Not standardized, cumbersome 

\ manual and complex scpring: but 
' "Reliability and validity data available v 
and attractive materials. ^' 

^varies 
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TMlMMflFuMlslMr 



(Qoodman & Burke) 
Th« Macmillan Co 



Rocwvll-Clull Dtognottfc 
' iTMtolWord 



C«itfornla Test Bureau/ 
McQraw-Hiil > 



Reading 



Brigham Y<Aing 
Un»var«ity Press 

VMa Range AcMevementTeet 

Quldafioe Testing j^ssociates 

•fffCIAL TiSTS': . 

^ Adtill Riaic Rea di n g Invenljory 

-Scholastic Testing Services 



^ ANFA Peundatioiy Njmspaper 

*^ Teat Cooperative Te^H and 
Services . . . • ■ 



^ Camomia Plionlcs Survey 

. California ^Test Bureau/ 
McQraw-Hi)l 



What it Measures 
(uauahy subtests > ^ 



Levels 
(grades) 



Date of 

Publication or 
Latest Revision 



Time 11 ' • ^ 

{m\n.% Brief R esume of gveluatfan ^ 



Psychoiinguistically anises 
why miscues are made as reader 
extracts meaning: qualitative as> 
well as quantitative analysis 

Consonant and vowel sounds 
and combinations, syllabication 



Word recognition, oi^al and 
silent.reading. phQnics 



Word recognition and reading 
paragraphs.' screening for place* 
men' 



Reading. s<>elling.Srithn[ietic 



(aroup. test)- Sight words, 
sound and letter discrimination, 
word meaning (reading and 
listening), context reading 

(Group test) Simulated news- 
papers to test newspaper reading 
ability : . 



(Group testy Vowel 9nd con- 
sonant^ confusions, reversals, 
^configuration, endings, negatives- 
opposites-slght words, rigidity 



All 
levels 



2.6 



1-8 
(retarded 
readers. 

&-12) 

1-9 



1-12 



Functionally 

illiterate 
adolescents 
'and adults 

7-12 



7-16 



1972 



1959 



1963 



1971 



1965 



1966 



1969 



1963. 



varies 



/ 



5-10 Quick but limited assessment. 



' -J 



20-30 , Gives wnsiderable information, but 
standardization leaves much to be 
desired. 



20 



20-30 . 



6u 



40-50 



40-4Q 



Overtiming manuajjkperhaps useful 
for quKn< estimate of general level of 
ability (to determine appropriate level of 
a survey test). 



Adult nornis lacking)! perhaps infom:ial 
methods of diagnosis more ms^I 
for jikilied reading specfalists. ^ 



Norms and reliability data based on 
prepublication forms. 



Useful to Wntify vyeaknessos Th 
phoneme-g^^afiheflia-^inderstand i ngs. * 
but not reasons for rmstfMlerstandlngs. 
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T«st and Publisher 



What It M«a»urM 

(uwlty aubt—ta) 



' Lava la 
(gradaa) 



Data of 

Publication or 
Lataat Ravialon 



Tima 

(njin.) 



Briaf RMiima of Evaluation 

C " 



Dorm DIagnoatic Raadlng 
T«st of Word Rocognltloir 
SlcWa 

American Guidance Service 



Hudlaman Word 
Dtacrtminatlon Tast 

Miami University' Alumni 
Association 

Iowa Cvory-Pupll Toata 
of Baatc Skills, Test B 
Houghton Mifflin 

lowaToataof.. . 
Educational l^ovalopmant 

Science Research Associates 




McCullough Wofd-Analysla T—f 

Personnel f^ess 



MInnoiot* Sp^ of Raadlng 
ToattafrCollogoMudanta 

Uftrrorsity of MinneSoO Prbss 




(Group te.st) Letter recognition, 
beginning and ending sounds, 
whole word recognition, words 
within words, speech consonants, 
blending, rhyming, vowels, sight 
^rds. discriminate guessing 

(Gr4>up test) Use of length, 
external design and configuration 
in perceiving words. Can give, 
approximate reading level 

(Group test) Map reading, ustf of 
''references, use of index, use of 
dictionary, graphing 

(Group tests) 

Test 5: Ability to interpret 
reading materials in the social 
studies 

Test 6: Ability to interpret 
reading materials jn the natural 
sciences 

Test 7: Ability to interpret 
reading materials in literature 
Test 9: Use of sources of 
information *^ 

(Group test) Initial blends and 

digraphs, phonetic discrimina- 
^lion, matching letters to vowel 
'sounds, sounding whole words, 

interpi^eting phonetic symbols. 

syllables." root words 

(Group test) Speed In reading. 
History. Geography. Economics, 
Government,' Psychology, 
Education, and Science * . - ' 



1-9 



1-8 



3-9 



9-12 



1964 



1958 



1947 



1942-61 



4-6 



12-16 



1962-63 



1936 



180 



15 

55-90 
.70 • 

70 

. . 60 
35 

70 



6-15 



More valuable as individual- rather 
than group test, but useful in the 
harids of a skilled teacher. 

No manual, no data on reliability. 



Well-constructed test, using life-like 
samfjiles. 

Well-'deslgned battery of widely used 
'achievement tests with good norming 
and statistical information; however, 
length of time. required to take the 
tests and theilack of uniqueness In 
these reading tests warrant close 
consideration.* 



Best single Instrument for assessing 
mechanical aspects of word. analysis. 
Can identify specific difficulties inter-' 
fering with higher order cognitive 
processes. 



Inadequate manual, but test has 
considerable 
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\ . 



TMlantf^MWitr 



Whirtttl 
(usually ngbt— 1») 



TMttor 



Untvtrtity Book Store. 
W. Lafayette, (ndiana 

miN SdMtMe RttadliHl 
TmI 

Richardson. Bellows. Henry 
4 Co . 

',RM(Wf Ralef with Self 

Better Reading P^rttm - 



J Inventory 

*^^€duca1ionat Developmental' 
Laboratories ' ^ . ^ 



RMding Adequacy ^READ; 

TMt Individual Ptacernent 
Series Personriel 

ch Associates 



Reading Progress Scale 

Revrac Publications 



Reading VersatiHty fast' 

Educational Oeveiopmental 
Laboratories 



, {Group \est) 14 reading 
passages/, from industrial material 
withr 38 niymple-choice test items. 

u 

(Group test) Paragraphji^oTn 
scientific disciplines witti \ " 
multiple-choice questions.! For 
/fmplpyees in technical' companies. 

(IndividuaJ test)*5{>eed; cornpro- 
; hension; reading habits; reading 
<r for details, inferences anc^lmain 
^#.ideas; adjuaif^ng ^peed; sum- 

rparizing. skirn^ing, recalltof 
^ information; speeded and i!in- 

speeded vocabulary 

/ (Gjfoup test) Reading interests.' 

attitudes, habits, visual con- 
' editions, background, expecta- 
: tibris ^n' reading 

'(Gr^p test) Reading rate, 
percent of comprehension.' 
povened reading rate. For 
a#LJlts in industry. 

j*^Grou|[^ test) Evaluates, progress in 
'llFreading: 4 paragraphs heeding 

pompletion by choosing between • 
,. ^ pairs of test Words 

• ' (Group) tfeit)/^ Rate, compre- 
hension, sklmoiing. scanning 



12+ 



12+ 



10-12 



Date of 

Publication or 
Latest Revision 



Tlfi^e 

(min.) 



Brief Resume of Evaluatlorr 



1955 



1950-69 



196S- 



1963 



1966 



35 



Well-constructed. test, but ajslmple 
vocabulary test could do th^ same Job 



60-65 Needs ^ore evidence of validity: 

unrealistic paragraph samples^ pc ^ 
" typography and Inadequate manirai. v 



60-120 No data on reliability; no norms. 



t 



1971 



1Sf68 



l6-20^ Useful fpr inexperienced teache^; 

. ^manual gives ir^terpretations of and' 
suggestions for particular problems. 



10-15 . Yields quicK estimate of reading speed 
but needs more evidence on reli- 
ability and validity. 



. 15 ' Reliability and' validity all rigl)t?'t%st 
measures ability to decode, not, ^ 
necessarily understanding. 

■ ' " ■ * '■ 

4(f-50 Poor^test;^ dubious interpretations 
■ :sugg€sted. ^ 
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TMttfndMritoiMr 



(iwmlly mbif f ) 



D«t« of 

Publication or 
LatMt Rovlslon 



TImo 

(mInO 



Briof Rotumt of Evaluation 



RobUMon-HaM RMdlito 



Ohio SUte Unlvertity . 
Prass 

S«rv«yol Study Habtto 

Psychological Corporation, 

TaatonlhaUotoltho 



Rteding Laboratory and Clinic. 
Univ. of Florida 

Tasts ol OaiMral 



(Group test) Raiding va^ility for 
an. geology, history and 
fiction: Rate and compVehension 
measured . 

,.:' • ■ • W 

(Group test) Elficiisncy. 
promptness, attitudes towards 
teachers, co-educational . 
objectives 

(Group test) Pronunciation, 
^meanlr^. spelling: derivaticin:,- 
« us^ge 



. if • 
Amarican Council on Education. 



TaataolRaadlngii * ; ' 

tntar-Amarican Series 
Guidance Testing A^ociates 

Waiidli-QlaMr Critical 
TMnhlngAppraiaal 

Harcoun Brace Jovanovich 



WM Rangtf Voi^abulary Teat 

P«yehologl<;al 
Corporation 




(GTroup test) 
Test 2: Interpretation of/ 
reading materials in the ( 
sciences. 

Test3i interpretation of reading 
materials in the social studies. 
Test 4: in^rpretation of literary ' 
matfrrtaMT Used for candidates foe 

^hli)h scnool equivalency certifi- 
cates. Special ediiions for ihe 

' dlind and partialis sighted. 

(Group tests in English and 
Spanish) Vocabulary, compre- 
hension ^ . , ' • 



(Group test) Inference, recog- 
nition of assumptions, deductions, 
interpretation, evaluation of 
arguments . 

(Group.'test) Reading vocabulary. 
Can give quick estimate of 
Intelligence. , 



13-16 



7-14 



9r16 • 



9-16 



m9. 



1967 



7-13 



9-16 + 



1963 

1944-70 
• I 

1967 
1964 



» 1 ■ \- 



15" Useful for obtaining in a reasonable 

leggth Of time measures of differences 
in reading pe^ormance in different' , 
subjects. .V 

20-25 Good teaching aid. for teachers and 
counselors; useful to frank and . 
motivated stu^nts. 

30-40 No data "on reliability; tentative norms. 



120 



50 



50-60 



3-12+ . 



25 



10 



^ • • ■ ; 

Superior tests, lacking some I 
statisticaf data; itemized scores would 
appear desirable, but chiief questionSs 
whether these tests contf;ibute Infornja- 
tion not already obtainable ffpm tests 
of intelligence and of general reading 
ability. 



Could be useful in measuring vocabu- 
lary and comprehensiQn ol students 
entering U.S. schools from Spanish- 
speaking countries. 

Useful instrument to understand and 
appraise critical thinking. 



Norming and reliability ^information 
incomplete, buj^qseful screening 
device. . ■ 
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• Wkai steps can theAeacker lake lo develop local norms? 

• How COM local norms he used to benefit ml ntciion? 
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IT'S EASY TO MAKE LOCAL NORMS 

^ — / 



EdwariJ Fry 
Hulgers Universily 



Teachers sometimes think that you have to have a computer, pr at lea^t a 
statistician, to make local norms. They are , wrong. Almost "anyone can 
quickly learn to make local norms, and you do not n&d any statistics, coynr 
putcrs.or even adding^niachines: If you can count and have a piece of papjer, 
lyjQ^u have all you need, ; 

- There are marty. reasons for making, local normsj Standardized tests 
usually give on^ natjpnal norms and might give only part Of the information 
ybu waftt in youjr Vhoo^^ district. Informal tests writien by teachers, cri- 
terion referenced tests., and all types of skills tests to measure objectives 
might not have any norms at all. It is useful to have local norms to see how 
an individual student ranks In comparison to his peers. It might be important 
for the teacher, the supervisor, or the child to know that he moved from the 
.fourteenth percentile to.the sixty-fifth percentile after instruction, 

' A^ptrceniile tells how a student compares with a standardization or norm 
group. \ percentage is almost the. same as a raw score;'it tells only what 
percent of the total possible items a student got right, 

Th« troupe withdraw scores, Nvhich are the scores on most teacher-made 
tests and criterion referenced tests, is that they are determined by the test 
author alone'., If the author says that.SI^ percent is "passing" it isoften basA 
on, nothing but the author's subjective-judgment. What if the author is 
wrong; and it is almost impossible for any . child to get 90 percent? Or if any- 
Adapted fromyowrn/i/o//?^flf/m^. 18 (December 1974). 24i -243. 



body, witKout even studying, cbn get 90 percent of the raw score? Normed . 
tests attempt to eliminate this difficulty by comparing the studeftt with his 

. pe?rs. In many respects, it can be riiuch fairer to the student than an au- 
thority's judgment. ' . 

To be really fair you must ask, "Willi which peers do ,1 compare this 
student?" Most published standardized tests attempt to use children all 
across the United States from a similar age group. This is one useful com- 
parison, but it has some real-pilfalls. It includes regional differences, class 
differences, ethnic differefnces, hpn^, influence differences, curriculum^ 
differences, differences in school' philosophy and etephasis, but these 
differences are often subm>rged.by the "majority." If ^nics is not stressed 
or taught much in a local^chdol, whypshould students be penalized by getting 
low phonics scores in nationk|^norn>i? It is more useful to kaow that Juan is 

> in the top 20 percent of his classttaking a reading test in English than that he 

' is in the bottom half nationally..' 

If you are convinced that local norms mjght be useful in measuring 

' achievement or progress, here is how you mak? them. You can use raw 
scores (the number of questions answered correctly) on either a formal 
published test or a nonstandardized test such as one a teacher or curriculum 
committee made up. It will not make any difference if the test is a little too 
•hard to a little too easy fp^the group-local norms adjust for that. You must 
get a range'of scores, however, so that some students do better tWan others, 
and so there are not extremes at the top or bojttpm of the test score range. 

Start with an easy example. We will assume that you have 100 students in 
your fifth grade, and you want local norms for the fiftji grade on a test. You 
"^administer a reading test which has fifty itemsj the lowest student gets 
fourteen right arid the best student gets/iOrty-nine right, so the range of 
scores goes from fourteen to forty-nine. / *\ 

\ I. Sort the answer Sheets so they areVm order of raw scores: fourteen on 
the bottom and forty-nine ortop. In the rhiddle of the range, a rtumber of 
students might have received the same raw ^ore of thirty^six. . ^ 

2. Label a sheet of graph paper so that along thfeverticle axis the lines arc 
numbered from 0 to, 100. 

^ 3. Label the columns, with the range of raw scores, in this case from 
fdurteen thraugh' forty-nine. 

' 4. To plot^ch score on the graph, the first score would be represented 
by a dot at the intersectiori of line one and.column fourteen; the second 
paper (which-had a score of sixteen) would be at the intersection of line two 
and column sixteen; the thfrd paper is plotted on line thre'e, and so on. If you 

* are in a hurry, you can Ynerely plot evbry fifth paper and pot lose much ac- 
curacy. What you shoulcTend up v^ith is a, group of dots which inore or less 

*':form,an S-shaped c^urve on the graph paper! (Se? figure.) .' ,^ 

- ' • . ' - ^ ■ •• 
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Local Norm Graph Converting 

Raw Score to Percentile • . 
XYZ Reading Test ^ . 

/of m A . 

N « 552 fifth gfaders. October 1974 
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14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28,30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 
Raw ScDre '* • ' 

To find the p^centile for any student'enter. graph wrt^ his raw score and read percentile^ off left axis. A 
raw score of 3^place& student at 50t^ percentile tn comparison with thje norm group of fifth graders. 



5. Draw a curved line, which mathematicians call/'sfnoothffng the^curve," 
so that it seems to go through the? average of dots. It will actually jo thfough 

. some dots, but just above or below others. Do not bend your ^rve so that it 
goes through every ^dot. It must be Basically smooth without bumps and 
sags: Usually it will have a slight ''S" shape. This, incidentally, is a ^ery 
'SOutid mathematical procedure^doirtg it graphically is easy while doing it iJy^ 
formula is very hard. After you have penciipd in your curve, you ijiight look 
at|it from a distance, make a few adjustments,' get rid of irregulalrities, aitd 
finally ink in thelinished curve. . . y 

6. YouMocal norms are ready for use after labeling the verti^;al cblum ( I 
to leO) "Percentiles." 



#8 
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Use of Nomograph 

To find a percentile with a raw score of forty, yOu go to the column above 
the raw score of. forty, see where it hits the curve, then read the percentile 
across from that point, which is- eighty-one according to the chart. 

This curve on the graph paper is called a nomograph, and jor most 
practical purposes, it is just as accurate as u table of numbers whip convert 
raw scores into percentiles which are found in the typical test manual, 

Th^trickpf this whole thing is not drawing the curve, but iri^^si^lecting the 
norm^ ^roup. It should be representative and as big as possible of that 
represenifative population, If, for example, you Ijave 552 fifth graders, you 
should piit all the answer sheets in § pile, shuffle them as well as possible, 
. then rancjbmly draw out 100 prfpers to plot. You can, of course, make local 
norms with less than 100, You will not^get quite as stable a'norm base but, in 
miny instances;' it might be much better than national norms for your pur- 
poses to see how your own individual children do, » 

L?5ca(} norms can be made each year or the same graph can be used for 
severail years if you continue tolise the, same test. They greatly aid the 
reading teacher, adminisfrators, o^lassroom teachers* in using, and inter- 
preting reading test scores for published standardized tests, criterion 
referenced tests, or locally made tesjs, 

■ • r ' 
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Section Two 

SELECTING INSTRlJCTIONAL MATERIALS 



S^electing appropriate content area instructional niaterials becomes 
more Qomplex when. student, differences in reading and study skill 
status are revealed 'through assessment. In order to select appro- 
priate instructionaLmaterials, the purpose of these materials must 
•. be placed in perspective. The primary emphasis must always be on 
the content to be learned— the information and concepts necessary 
.for students to achieve content area learning objectives. The 
"Tftstruclional materials through which these content area objectives 
, are pursued are means to this end. However, there is no disservice 
done to students if content area objectives arfc pursued through 
instructional materials which accommodate the range and diversity , 
of students* reading and study skills development. By providing th^ 
'infoflrmation required for content area Jearning,. while encouraging 
the development pf the reading and study skills necessary to achieve 
this learning, instructional materials become learning deviceCand 
not simply depositaries for content. ' 

Iiv this section, Daygs explores the concept of multilevel instruc- ^ 
tiori§il material as it pertains to the teaching of science, implica- 
tions Can be drawn clearly for other content areas as well. In the 
second article. Fry describes and ration^alizes his, easily used read- 
ability formula and, in doifig so, provides valuable insights int^ the 
measurement of reading. difficulty. v' 
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• How does the multdevifl approach accommodate student differences in reading ability? • 
How can concepts be taught using the ntultHevel approach? 

• How can student learning be evaluated when using the multilevel approach? t 
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VVHAT PR^CE SUCCESS, 
MULTILEVEL. SCIENCE ' 

Ttonald'R, Daugs ^ \ 

' University of Vic toria 



Most sciente curricula are centered around one teit book. Teachers com- 
plain that many stud6nts^:gannot r^ad assigned materials. The complaint is 
valid. Marksheffel (1966) Yepofts, that the range between bcttdm and top 
reading levels will average sixVo nine grades at the high school level. In an 
-unpublished study, Daugs (1968) indicates, that over 5^ percent of students 
musing seven current junior and senior high textbooks were unable to read at 
an instructional level as determined by an informal reading inventory; 

Two Solutions ^ ^ 

There are two alternative solutions to the above dilemma. A curriculum- 
can be designed that reflttires no reading or the reading needs, of the pupils 
can be met. ^ • . . / ' « 

Some elementary science curricula have gone in the dircctior^ of requiriiig 
no reading. The Bscs, materials; Me Now. written for educable mentally 
jcetard'ed eleven to thirteen year olds, are designed so that, "Ideas must be 
developed without the necessity, for reading" (BSCS 1970). 

The concepts of science cannot be developed effectively by auditory 
stimuli 6nly. A gdod example of this was observed in a high school biology 
class. A student teacher had introduced the days* lab activity oji enzymes. 
The enzyme of intsr'est waj diastase. The student teacher mentioned the 

Reprint^ from Science Education] 55 '(4),^569-572. Copy righl 197 1 by John Wiley & *Sons, 
Inc. Reprinted wUbpermission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. » 



word once. Late in the laU period, in circulating around the room, I over- 
heard a number of students talk^ about the enzyme *;distaste," (They had 
heard diastase ^nce. The students had never seen it written down by the 
teacher nor in print.) Given limited language development skills, it is not 
surprising that the "level of scientific literacy'* (Daugs 1971b) of our high 
jschool graduates is at the distaste level 

The Me Now materials beg the probl^m'^By introducii^ 
an^ibncepts by visual means (writinj&^cabulary on the'^^V^), but provide 
no reading or writing exf[eriencdC^^Xn attempt ^i^^nr^t^^ -epeat oew words 
verbally, >^ / ' \ 

•A good ex^m^e of inadeqji^te vocabulaly development was observed by 
this writer in jewing a vid^tape of experimental use of the Me Now ma- 
terials, Student^were u^g Benedicts' solution for a "sugar, tester," The 
term students wereToTiave used waS sugar tester, but the teacher had men- 
tioned Benedicts' solution. After the activity, the teacher asked the class 

how to test for sugar. A,student replied, "Put in the benediction," 

■ ^ ^ ' , 

The teaching of science concepts and vocabulary needs more than a bless- 
ing. An obligation exists to meet the communication needs of all pupils. The 
alternative to no. reading is to supply students. with readable textbooks. The 
reading needsof all students cannot be served.put of one textbook, 

{ MiiItQevel Materials ' ) ' 

Adraittistrators are often hesitant to initiate a multitext approach due to 
supposed increased cost. This is not a valid assumption. The slight increase 
is balanced by student benefit. If a teacher is using one textbook for thirty 
students, ten textbooks at each of three reading levels will cost no more, 

Publishers' have been hesitant to publish textbooks.at different levels 
reading difficulty; however, wide range^^of difficulty exist in alkscience (lis- 
Ciplines when various publishers are considered. At the high school levclv 
biology textbooks are available that treat synilar topics ranging in reading 
difficulty from grade seyen^level through college level. If textbooks, are 
chosen at three levels of reading difficulty for a given classroom, the reading 
needsof the studentS'Can be better served than if one textbook is used. 

Student assignment to reading level should be done by topic, rather than 
for an entire textbook. Two. convenient instruments are available to de- 
termine which students are to be assigned to a particular reading level. 
These instruments are tho group infoprnal reading inventory. and the cloze 
procedure. 

The group infornnal readingjnventoiy is used primarily as a quick screen- 
ing device to determine which students cannot read assigned materials. The 
inventory is developed by selecting a passage of about 350 words from a 
given unit in each of the textbooks to be used. Care must be taken to select 
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passages not predicated on preceding material. Ten questions are dev^eloped 
for each passa^ei^hese'questions should be approximately on e-thirrf fact re- 
call type questions, one-third vocabulary type queslio\is, and one-third in- 
ferential type questions (Marksheffel, r966), \ 

Students read the passages di^ectly from the textbooks. The inventory^ 
should Commence in the tcxt^that is closest in reading difficulty Jp the grade 
level of the class. After the reading of the passage, the students are given the 
ten comprehension check questions. If a student can answer 70 j)ercent pf 
thfe questions, it can be assumed that the student cantcad the text prof- 
itably. If the score is 50 percent or less, the student will be frustrated by the 
materials (Betts, 194^; Marksheffel, ,1*966), Students scoring under 70 per-^ 
" cent should be given an; inventory for a lower level textbook, Students scor- 
ing 70 percent or over should have the opportunity to take an inventory for a 
text of a higher level of difficulty^, The teacher will still have the problem^of 
deciding what^to do with the students not scoring 70 percent on the lowest 
level of the materials, 

. The cloze procedure is of relatively recent origin. Cloze readability tests 
are made Jby deleting every fifth word from a passage. The d'eleted words are 
replaced by underlined blank spaces of a uniform length. The tests are then 
mimeographed. For the purpose of student placement with a multilevel text- 
book approach, cloze tests ate made by unit from passages of 350 or more 
words from each of the textbooks. Students are instructed to write in. each 
blank the exact word they think was deleted. The only correct response is . 
the exact word deleted (misspellings excepted). 

Researchers Bormuth (1967) and Coleman (1966), using the cloze 
jprocedure, have adopted the criterion comprehension ley,el of 44 percent 
correct responses as cor responding" to the traditional 75 percent comprehen- 
sion level (Thorndike, 1917; Betts, 1946; Marksheffel, 1966)? 

Students should be given the cloze test from the texlbooH closest to the 
grade level of the class. Those students scoring .44 or more can prof- 
itably read that text. They should have the opportunity to attempt to read a 
text of greater difficulty. Students scoring less than 44 percent should take a 
cloze test from a lower difficulty textbooks 

After studeiUs understand the testing purpose and procedures for the 
method selected, ^students can self test and self place themselves for each 
unit. Using three textbooks and either of the above testing procedures will 
result in a placement distribution of students, with a few students below the 
lowest level of the materials, slightly over one-third at theJowest level of the 
.materials, slightly under one-third at grade level, and the remainder a^the 
highest level of textbook difficulty (Daugs 1970a), If textbooks are ordered 
according to these guidelines, with a few extra at each level of difficulty, the 
readhig needs of the students can be better met than if one textlioolc is used, 
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I Teaching Strategies, 

Use of the multitcxlbook approach difcUt^s that teaching strategy incor- 
V pbrate concepts common to all levels of textbooks. Concepts unique to each 
level of difficulty provide each ability student with his special cbptributioh to, 
. classroom experimentation and discussion.^ 

^' Existing textbooks in all of-t^^ience disciplines generally treat the same 
: mi^jor concepts, whether written at the seveQth grade reading level or the 
twelfth grade Icv^l. They do vary in types of experiments and particulars at- 
tributed' tip a type of approach. A good example of this is found in the various 
;^ versions of Bscs materials. To useithe green, ydjow, and IjluiJ versions of 
BSCS, biology simultaneously in a classroom would admittedly be a'big task; 
however, it'wquld provide an interesting synftiesis of biology. The teacher 
who indicates this approach is impossible should spend sonie time observing 
the Varied activities that go on in the elementary classrooms. The best 
example of .this llpproach observed, by this writer^a^ in fourteen elementary 
classrooms using SRA*s The Earth's Atmosphere, in whiqh students use 
" scicQCC materials at five levels of difficulty. ^. , 

Evaluation 

• The need to evaluate student progress and traditional requirements for 
letter grades dictates that some means be used to measure gains. 
Experience has shown that students object to different tests being given by 
difficulty level. Students prefer one test for alj. Tests rtiust be readable, i.e., 
written at a reading level comparable to the lowest reading level of the** 
textbooks used in the cfassroom. Test items should be made up of questions 
unique to each reading level, quest ions 'common to all reading levels, and in- 
ferential type questions not found in any of the materials. 

^ Use of a'pretest/|k>sttest finds favor with students. When grades are 
based on totdl gain, rather than the highest score on a unit test, the students 
at, the lowest levels of material have as great a chance to earn an A as the 
traditional ./4 student. To alleviate the potential problem of therbetter 
student underachieving on the pretest, it is desirable to set a criterion 
pretest^score at which the student is excused from the unit under study.^ 
There is no need for an individual to suffer through a unit if he already 

. comprehends the material. These students become your lab assistants or do 
enrichment gictivities. * 

Where do you stand, reading or no reading? If you require any reading, is 
there onJy one textbook? What are you doing to the over 50 percent of the 
students who can *t read the assigned materials? Can you afford to taice the 
time needed to allow more of your studentsHo succeed? What prices are you 
^ willing to pay to^llow all of your students the chance to experience success? 

Donald R. Daugs . * 27 
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• How cm Fry's readabUtly formula be used to aid tn materials selection? 

• Wka\<usumplk>ns underlie readability formulas, and wK^t caution^ are Implied for their use? 




A REAOABiLITY FORMULA* 
THAT SAVES 'TIME ^ 

> .' . ■ • • 

•'■^ ' '.vV« V • . : • ■ ■•■».■■■ .-v V- - • 

EdwirdFry " Vv^ - ' . 

Rutgers University ' > ^ , • 



The purpose of this article is to present a revision of the Readability Graph 
"fSgcthcr with directions for its use aiid to present some Validity data wjiich 
compares readability scores on several different formulas. 

Readability formulas have been around for many years and a good deal 
has been written about them. For the reader who wants a more detailed 
overview-of the topic, bookst by Klare (9'), Cha\\ (ZK and Dale (3) are recorii- ^ 
mended; Vet, t|ie topi^.sejems to hold fresh interest for each semester's load 
of gij^duate students-arid for some serious rejedrchers. Though 'reachability 
/qrmulas are used by ^me teachers, s<>me librarians, and some publishers, 
thcif 'number is asH too'few. jPerhaps the sheer tii?ie1t take;? to applylhese. 
foVmulas causes them mostly" to languish in term papers and occasional 
magazine articles, ' , */ J ' 

The Readability Qraph was g^rst devciloped when I was in Uganda'and 
simplicity 'was a prime prerequisite. The original version appeared in print 
th^t was read mostly by British readers (6, 7)^ and hence it is not too well 
known in the United St4tes. Perhaps the fact that it was o^riginally geared to 
a set of African readters has caused it to be .acceptiwi more by the emerging 
nations. \ - ' 

The Readability Graph presented in this articl^is aimed at the United 
States educational scene. The grade level designations are for America; the 

simplicity is a need I find universah 

... . .„:• '* ^ ■ 

* Adat>ted itomJournal of Reading, 1 1 (April 1968), 513-516, 575-578. 



Perhaps simplicity may best be measured in printed pages. The Dale- 
fhall formula t^kcs ftboUt eighteen printed pages while the Readability 
Graph takes only about two, The sra formula is relatively simple, bui it re- 
quires a plastic gadget which costs several dollars and it haj^ only four 
difficulty designations. , ' .4 ' ; 

Directions for Using the Readability Graph ^ 

* I. S<?lect three'.6ne-hundred-w0rd passages from near the beginning, mid- 
dle» and end of^fhe book. Skip all proper nouns, ^ ♦ / ^ 

*2. Count 'the total number of sentences in each hundred-word passage 
(estimating to nearest.tenth of a sentence). Average th^se three numbers,^ 

3. Count the total number of syllables in each hundred-word sample. 
There is a syllable fqr each vowel sound; for exampl^?: cat (1), blackbird (2), 
continental (4)," Don't fooled by word si^e; for jexampfe: pplio (3), througJ^ 
(ly. Endings such as^»-ed, -el, or -le usually make a syllable, for example: 
reacly (2), bottle (2), Tfind it convenient to count every syllable over oi\e in 
each word and add ItX), Average the total number of syllables for the three 
sarnples. . ^ * / • 

• ■ r/ ■ * ^' 

4. " Plot on the graph the average number of.sfflhtences per hundred words 

and the average number o,f syllables per hundred words. Most, plot points 
fall near the heavy curved line. Perpendicular lines mark off approximate 
grade level areas. ' ^ ' ^ . 

Example 



Sentences per Syllabi es p er 

• ' " ^ • 100 words 100 words . 

100-word sample Page 5 , ' 9.1 122 

'100-word sample. Page 89 . - , 8.5 , 140 

100-wordsamplc Page 160- 0 7,0 129 

3 )24.6 ' 3 )391 . 

/• Average ' 8.2 130 



Plotting these averages oj> the graph we find they fall in therfifth grade area; 
hence the book is about fifth grade difficulty level. If great variability is en- 
countered, either in sentence length or in' the syllable count for the three se- 
lections, thpri randomly select several more passages and ayerage them in 
before plotting. 

^^^j^pw Accurate Is the Score? 

If you want a nontechnical answer, it is ''probably within a grade level." 

The problem of validity is difficuu/pirst of all, there are no rigorous stan- 
dards of just what .fourth grade difficulty is as opposed to fifth grade 
difficulty. ^There seems to be some loose sort of agreement between 
publishers and educ^Uxrs, which is based on* experience and perhaps a little 
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on test d^/At as to whaj^rade level designations mean. However, even stan- 
dardized tt^i data are not exacts Anybody who has used an old reading. test, 
•ay the I9S7 California Reading Tqst, on his class, then used the 1965 Stan- 
fo.rd Reading Test on exactly jth^ same class at nearly the same^time, can .tell 
you that the»Glass mean- reading .score expressed in grade level is quite 
^')difrereht. In general, newer tests are rnore difficult or, in other words, a 
il)nth gradeitu^ent today reads better thi^n^> a ninth |rade student in former 

■ ■; ■ " : . 

The-Dale-Chalt is partly validated on teacher'and librarian judgments of 
^mkittiid difficulty and partly by correlation with dther formulasV^/: , \ 

Hence the problem of validity is complicated by trying to determine grade 
level when grade level won't stand still and when subjective 'judgments'' are 
about as good a standard as can be found. Theire is a partial way out of this 
validity dilemma, however, and that is by lising relative ranking. For 
example^ you can see if a. formula ranks a given :group of books in the same 

order as do other formulas. , i . 

»,'.,, ' -.'■»• 

You can also determine reading difficulty of the books by looking at thb 
mean comprehension scores of a class who has read the^bopks. In using 
eomprehcnsipn^ scores you run into the problem of equal difficulty of 
comprehension tests (is the test fof Bck)k A easier than the test for^Book B?j, 
* but with all its faults, comji^rehenSidh tests give us a somewhat more objec- 
tive method of ranking the difficulty bf books than j|ist '"subjective teacher . 
jucigment?''^ The comprehension test meTBbd*^ also 
different method th'an simply comparing Formuhi I w4th Formula 2. 

£rade levet designations were determined by simply plotting lots of books 
which publishers said were third grade readeits, fifth grade readers, etc. I 
then looked for clusters and "snfioothed the cui^e."y\fter some use and cor- 
relational studies the grade level areas weri^^ju^^. The grade level areas 
didn*t come out too even, but that is part of the trouble with working with 
r^ data. The fact that^there is much less graph space for grades four and ' 
five than for grades six anS^even is intertstirtg. It niay be an inaccuracy in 
'our data or it may mean that fourth and fifth grade materials don't change in 
difficulty as much as s||cth and seventh grade nfiaterials af|d/or students' 
reading abilities. In any event, other formulas such as<Dale-Chall and sra 
don^t attempt to designate levels only one grade apart. fDale-Chal] gives two 
grade designations such as 5-6 or 7-8 and sra gives^even broader designa- 
tionsi) ■ ' ^ \ ^ _ 

■ * ' ... . ■ . ^ 

Rcsiiits of. Comparison Investigation ' . ; ^ 

Ithe Readability Graph presentedfiil this article ranks books on a hard-to- 
easy continuum ab^3^ as well as Dale-Chall and Resch^nd^RA'fdrmula's 
(se^ Tables 1 ^nd 2). It also seems to give about the same grade level 

EdwaniFry^ oq . * ^ ^- 



gives us a completely 



TABl.f I 

RELATIVE RANKINGS QF JEN HOOKS »Y R l ADAHII.I TY Ml TMODS AND 
STUOKNT COMPRi ni NSION SCORIS ^ 
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Student 


Booh TUU 






. llutfl 


Chall 


tlrsch 


Comp, 


Light in Forest 


•Via 


* 2.5 


1.0 


.1.5 


2.5 ' . 


1.5 






2.5. 


7.0 


3J 


2.3 


1.5 


The Pearl 


2,5 


2.5 


2.5 


l.rf 


2.5 


3.0 


Shane 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


3.5 


2.5 


4.0 - 


Death Be Not Proud 


6.3 




7.0 


6.0 


6.0 


5.0 


Moon Is Down 




5.5 


4.5 


*.Q 


6.0 


6.0 


To Kill A M'bird 


6.5 


5.5 


4.5 


- *'0 


4,0 V 




Tale of Twb Cities 


8.0 


9.0 


9.0 . 


10.0 


9.0 , 


8.0 


Silia Marner r 


9.5 


9.0 


10.0 ^ 


8.5 


8.0 


9.0 . 


Act One 


9.3 


9.0 


7.0 


8.5 


10.0 


10.0 ' 



designation^ (sec Tabic 3).' The Dale-Chall ranks several books a lihic 
harder than'the Readability Graph but perhaps the fact that the Dale-Cha|l 
was developed about twenty years ago accounts for this. At least it is hopeful 
to think that present sixth and nint\i graders can rtiad a litt|e better. 

The data in^Tables \fX and 3^were obtained from the master's thesis of 
Andrew Kistulentz (SU who was one of my advisees at Rutgers University, 
Tlie ten bji>oks were ysed in his tenth grade English classes artd he 
^nstr^ct^ comprehension tests composed of three parts: trud-false,^ 



. " TABLE 2 

> INTERCORRELATIONS* OF FIVE RtADABILFTY METHODS RATINGS AND 
STUDESFT COMPREHENSION ON TEN BOOKS* 



Readability 
Method -p 


try 


SRA 


BOtel 


Dale- 
Chall 


. Flesch 


Student 
Comp, 
















Fry 




.98 


78 


.94 


,96 


.93 


SRA 


.98 




.81 


.95 


.98 


,90 


Bote! 


.78 


.81 




.82 


,73 . 


,64 


Dale^all 


.94 


,95 


.82 




.95 


.90 


Fletch * 


.96 


.98 


,73 


,95 




.94 


Student Comp. » 


>W 


'.90 


,64 


,90 


,94 





•X rank order corrclaiioA of 36 is significant at the .OS level 'and .75 is signiEcant 
at the .01 level. * ' . 
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MB-AN OUADe l»tACeMRNTS AND Ml^AN .STUDI >Jf? ( OMPKIill NSION lsC'()ltlS 
- : Th^J BOOKS 



> Grade yUcimeni Scorf$ Comprehension 



Mock Title ' ° 


M 


SUA 


Bottl 


Chell ' 


rtfsch 


Raw Score % 


Light in Forac 




5 ' 


4 


5 


6 , 


92 


Mice and Me^ 


5 


, '5 


a 


6 


6' 


92 


ThePeairl 


.. ' 3 




5 


3 




90 


Shane 


5 


5 






6 




Death Be Not Proud 


7 


7 


J 




8 


88 


Moon la Down - 


6 


6 


7 




8. 


, 87 ■ ■ 


To Kill A M'bii^d 


7 


6 . 


7 




a-'. • 


a*" 


Tale of Two Cities 


9 


10 


9 


• n 


11., 


82 , 


Silas Mamer,^ 


10 


10 


10 


"^10 


10^ 


79 • 


Act One ; V 


10 


10 


8 < 


10 







Note: single- grade IcvejHnKoret from formulai yielding gro«et< $le4lgnatioiii were 
obtained by averaging teveraj famplet and rounding to the nearort ''Whole number. 



multiple choice* and short jjaragraph^cssay. He then did ranK brdcf corrcia- 
lions 'between the' Dale-Chall (4), Bole! (I). Flesch (51. Md\$ii^A:flif^ 
readability formulas and the comprehension tests. Most q£ the [ormi;|j^s Cor- 
related quite highly among themselves and with thecomprehcr^Sion te^tst 

The Dalc-Chall formula correlated quite Kighly with the Reaaability 
Graph (.94). The high correlation with thePlcsch formula (.96) was expected 
as the inputs are basically the same, only instead of mathematical Computa- 
tions, th^v Graph has plotting to yield levels. The sra formula also has the'' 
same inputs of syllables dnd sentence iength\ biTt uses a plastic wheel fbr an 
analogue^slide. rule- type) device lb compiite level (correlatior>..98)ahat 
yields four gross levels only The Graph yields 1^ grade levels, Myonly . 
explanation as lo^why thq Bolel formula did not correlate better (.78) wjlh, 
anythinjg jclse is that it lakes in to 'account only vocabulary difficul ty and coirir 
plefijply ignores sitruciu re coniplexity (which is usually reflected in sentence 
" ■ lcngth).V. : ■ .. ■ 

On 3 lov^r' level, tbe Readability Graph has been compared >yith the 
Spaphe formula in a study done by Martiti Kling arid Clement Haimowiti 
for the* Boy Scouts of A merica f/D, IT). They con\^luded-that<**there was a 
very close agreerhcnl between' the readability Jevel according te both 

. formula^. . . . It is |ir6bablj| more efficient to use tl]cj Fry Readabitity' Fbr-' 

, mtila al the primary grade l^cPV/^A 

•^'Ed^avdFr^ ?: . • ^ 33 



ORAPH FOR ESniMATINO^ READABILITY 
by EtfMMtd fry. Rutoirt Untvfffjty flttdlnfl Ctnttc N«w Jvmv 

AMragt numtef of t/llabi«« ptr 100 wwrds 
,^ . SfK)RT WORDS ' LONG WOf^DS 



108 112.116 120 124 128 132 136 140 144 148 162 « 156 180 .164 166 172 




Directions for Working Readability Graph . ' 

■ ^ , ■ 

1. Randomly select three sample passages and count out exactly 100 words begin- 
ning«witti a beginning of a sentence. Don't cdunt oumbers. Do count proper nouns, 

2. Count the number of sentences in the hundred words estimating length of the 
fraction of the last sentence to the nearest 1/10th, ^- 

3. Count the total number of syllables in the lOO-word passage. If you don't have a 
^ hand counter available, an isasy way is to simply^ put a mark above every syllable 
" ' over one in each word, then when you get to the end of the passage/ count the 

number of rtiarks and add 10Q. ^ 

4. Ent^graph with average seht^fioi' length and number of syllables; plot dot where 
^he two*rines intersect. Area where dot is plotted will give you the approximate 

grade level. ■ ^ 

5. I fa great c^eal of var4abitity is found; putting more sample counts into the average 
^(pbsirisble, • ^ 

Reproduction permitted— no copyright 
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Cdfldusioii . . 

ReaidarbUity 'formu^^ a widespread, Ibng-term interest among 

professionals in the reading business. However, their lack of use in broa'd^V 
> edUK^tidnal circles may be due to excessive working tinr\e and difficulty^ in 
compijiting some existing formulas. The Readal|ility Graph is presented as a 
faster pd simpler method of determining readability. It correlates highly 
iyrith tbct Dale-Chall, SRA,,Flesch, and Spache formulas. My only hope now is 
that it be widely ^sed^y teachers, librarians, and publishers as one im- 
;'ipbrtM^ 

tiJ: '^^^ , ' "' ' '- v.; 
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Sectiofi Three 
GENERAL STRATEGIES 



How can general instructional strategies- be developed which will en- 
courage student learning? The key Hes in actively engaging students^ 
in the learning process. Appropriate instructional materials need to 
be implemented through appropriate instructional strategies, and 
these strategies must be studei^l^ent'ered. They must directly in-^ 
'volve students in the learning process and, at the same time, provide 
positive guidance and direction to further independence in learning. 

The. articles in this section provide concrete exampjes of instruc- 
tional Strategics which actively ihvdve students in learning through: 
reaiding. This^ involvement is acnieved through differentiated 
instruction combined with flexible and Varied classroom organiza- 
tion, Earle and Sanders give specific suggestions for individualizing 
content area reading assignments withnvthe classroom, Hansell 
develops a rationale and specific steos* for prereading activities. 
Questioning as. an instructional tool ^reconsidered by Herber and 
Nelson, and sirpiiiialion slrategies^fe advocated as a: more realistic 
classroom practice. FinaHy, Ear)c and Morley provide specific di* 
rection in how to vary learning^tasks to allow greater student and 
tekcher freedom in the classroom. ^ | 
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• Wiat six specific procedures are described for individualizing reading assignments? 




INDIVIDUALIZING 

READING ASSIGNMENTS \" ' 

Richard A. Earle ' , > 

AfcGi/i University , ^ • 

Peter L. Sanders « ^ 

Wayne State University • \^ 

. : ' ■ . ^ ■ 

Any teacher who has spent more than a day or two in the public school 
classroom knows that students, whether grouped homogeneously or not, 
represent considerable variation in ability to read required text TftateriaL 
The.^range of reading ability and the variety and difficulty of subject matter 
text are obstacles which can prevent effecti^fe interaction between the 
student and the text. Those studefits who are fortunate ^enough to have at- 
tained independence. may need no special ^help. But what about theothers? Is 
it "sink or swim"? . ^ 

A short informal assessment of reading ability will reveal which students 
are less than successful in mastering their reading. Even more important are 
the observations of a sensitive teacher, one who feels that if an assignment is 
Worth giviag at all, differential amounts of assistance must be provided for 
certain individuals and groups within the class. ♦ 

• Individualizing subject matter assignments js an attempt to get away from 
regarding a class as a n^onolithic 'Uhey." It means providing enough help to 
ensure that e^ch^student will successfully master the required reading. It 
does not. requiritf' individual preparation for each student in the class. Nor 
does it mean a different text for each individual. No one means should be sin- 
gled out and used exclusively. Tn fact, various techniques may prove useful in 
different situations and in'several combinations. 

\d&p{c6(TomJournaI of Reading. \6 {April 1973), 55a-555. 



Lcvds of Sophistimlion 

Not all students will find it possible to answer sophisticated questions 
requiring the application of meaning from subject matter reading. Some 
students might wdl profit fr^ questions designed to identify and generalize 
relationships among particular: facts or ideas. By the same token; poorer 
readers generally find it easier to locate and verify answers to specific 
factiid questions, rather than questions requiring interpretation or applica- 
tion. ' ♦ ^ 

This suggests the first means of individualizing subject matter reading- 
assignments. Given an important assignment, match question difficulty to 
the student^s reading ability, s, each student can experience (he satisfac^ 
tion of mastery at some level of comprehension, while all the essentia) in? 
formation is glesuied from t'he assignment. Postreading classroom .discussion 
_can.be planned to ensure that the information gained by e^ch can be shared 
"by all. ^ ' ; * ^ ' \ ■ ' : ^ 

' One note of caution: It is tempting to "pigeonhole" students using this 
mcthoct. We have been greeted (by teachers who thought they were indi- 
vidualizing) with such statements as "These are my literal level kids, these 
are my interpretation level kids, and these are my application level kids." A 
permanent classification such as implied in this statement is not desirable. It 
may be detrimental to the child's learning, certainly to his continued reading 
growtt^in the subject matter classroom. Regarded as one means of adjusting 
the task to student abilities, however, teacher questioning at different levels' 
. can represent useful and constructive assistance. - ' ■ 

Differential Structuring 

One of the most useful techniques for differentiating subject matter read- 
ing assignments is to ask questions or give instructions which incorporate 
varying degrees of structure, according to the needs of different students or 
groups of students. StrtjctUre, in this case; 'pieans. guidance built into the 
question itself. For example, a teacher whose^guidance consists only of 
"Read Chapter 7 for tomorrow" is jeally saying to the students, "Some im- 
portant questions about our subject matter are answered in this reading 
assignment, but I'm not going to tell you what questions they are. You find 
the answers, come in tomorrow, and in our discussion I'll let you khow what 
the questions were. If your answers fit my questions, you will be a winner; if 
not, you lose!" . ' ^ 

Considerably guidance' can be provided by a simple question; for example, 
"|lcad this assignment to find ou^^uch and, su^h." While this at least 
provides students with some purpose for attacking the reading assignment, 
some students will have difficulty in locating and verifying such information. 
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particularly' in a lengthy reading assignment. For these students, a some- 
what higher level of structure is in order. 

Our 'experience suggests that reacting to alternatives is, in fact, easier 
than 'generating alternatives. Therefore, questions can be structured with 
fievieral possible answers, the student's task beini to verify one or more of 
the alternatives provided. Depending oq tfce studwfl's need for structure, al- 
ternatives can be sopjiisticated statemeijts representing application, gen- 
eralization, ot/inference, each to be supported or refuted wijfh evidence from 
the reading. 

On the other hand, several ijnportant details can be included in a struc- 
tured question, with the student being required to verify their literal 
exisfence in the text. In some cases, students whft are unable to read wpll 
enough to comprehend material in paragraph and /or sentence form can be 
supplied with a list of single words to be verified or rejected in the light of a 
particular subject matter question. Combined 'with these techniques, even< 
more structure can be provided by giving loc^ibhal aid in the form brpagei ? 
and /or column number, ' ^ 

Sjgpiie students who are overwhelmed by several pages of reading can suc- 
ceed vfitn the teacher indicates the paragraph (or even line number) where 
the inforniation can b^e found. This approach — like most other elements of 
indi^iciualizing— depehds on the difficulty the students are likely tq have with 
a given assignment. It is interesting to note that some students who are la- 
'belcd "nonreaders" have successfully read subject matter assignments when 
questions included a little more structure. Structuring a question dif- 
ferentially means providing, within the question itself, enough guidance to 
enable the studerrT to'be more certti^n of locating, identifying, and verifying 
essential information contained in a reading assignment. 

Collaboration by Grouping ^ 

There 1s an old saying that *Two heads are better than one," This 
particular approach to iodividualizing.rests on the tenet that, with some 
reading assignments, three,* four, or five heads are better than'one. The ■ 
essential element of collaboration is teamWork-— the sharing of information 
and skills in ^der to get the job done. Several forrns of grouping allow the 
sort of team sharing that is the essence of group collaboration.. 

One is v^at we could call a **tutor" group, where one person who has a su- 
perior skili in reading can be teamed with one or more students who are not 
as ^effective. The tutor, with some direction from the teacher, might read 
portions of the assignment to the others, clarify directions, react to their 
answers, and generally provide needed assistance. In some cases, two 
readers of equal ability might help each other, combining information to ar- 
^riveat a larger understanding than either could achieve alone. Anqther form 
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Individualizing Reading Assignmehis 



Vpf grouping is •'ability" grouping, where the class is divided iri\o two or more 
^ gflpiips' representing different kvels of reading' performance. 

This sort of grouping, while not recommended as permanent, is particu- 
• larly useful when cioinbined with the technique of questioning at different 
levels of coniprehension. Still another form of grouping is "intere'kt" group- 
ing^- where students are teamed to complete various tasks representing com- 
mon interests. 

Incidentally, most students, given the choice, will not select a task that 
. appears too easy; rather, they will elect to do that which is both interesting 
and challenging. . 

Perhaps the most commonform of useful collaboration in the subject mat- 
ter classroom can be achieved by "random" grouping. In this form of group- 
ing two or more students are teamed on the basis of any random means, such 
as their seating arrangement in the classroom; As with other, fornis of 
collaboration, the object here is to share skills and information. However, 
the most important element of random grouping' is that it encourages an . 
interactfon among the students. In contrast to the teacher-led classroom dis- . 
cussion, random grouping provides each student tinfe'and opportunity to 
verbalize his findings, support his generalization, and question other 
students. / 

Students are sometimes uneasy or even amused by the prpspect of 
collaborative^ffort. Certainly they have littleopportunity for su^sharing in 
many classrooms throughout their public school career! And Kie teacher 
may . feel uneasy, perhaps equating grou^ collaboration >|ith cheating or 
improper teaching. However, two facts /should be made|clear regarding 
* grouping: 1) Students do learn from each other by assisting or challenging 
, their colleagues in active, ways; 2) teachers, ^yhen freed from the Jotal 
absorption demanded by the lecture/ are able to help, stimulate, and 
evaluate students in individual ways. If you regard group effort as an integral 
part of individualized learning, your/students will catch on very quickly. 
Collaboration on subject matter assignments is one effective way of improv- 
ing learning, especially for the less effective reader. 

Sdecting Appropriate Material 

In the ideal classroom each student operates with material that is suited 
to his instructional level. We know, however, that this ideal is rarely the 
case. Some subject matter simply cannot be presented at low levels of 
' difficulty. In other cases, money is not available to buy published materials. 
Or a given textbook may be required by those who design the curriculum. 
The net result is that most content classrooms boast a single textbook, often 
too difficult fcr the-student. lliis situation necessitates other methods of in- 
dividualizing, such.as mentioned in this article. Nonetheless, when cur- 
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riculum-specific materials of easier readability are available, they become 
another excellent mean^ of providing each student in your class with the op- 
portunity tohiaster fiis reading assignment successfully, 

■ ■ 

^Varying Assignmeat Length 

In, classrooms where coverage of the entire course takes precedence over 
student uhderstanding, there is little opportunity to expect more of some 
students than others, Howev.er, some' teachers feel that mastery of fewer 
understandings is more important than superficial coverage of large 
amounts of subject matter material. These teachers have found that yet 
another wayUo individualize reading assignments is to vary their ^ength, that 
is, the nuniber of understandings to be gained. Some students can handle 
lengthy assignments satisfactorily. We know, however, thatothers are com- 
pletely overwhelmed by the prospect of ten or twelve pages of text. Hence, 
they avoid th^ pain of frustration and failure by refusing to do the assign- 
ment at all. For these students, reducing the reading assignment to 
manageable proportions often gives them more opportunity for success. For 
example, some may be directed to read only the most important sections pf 
the material, perhaps even a single page. Others may experience'success in 
selecting a few of the important ideas or descriptive terms. In extreme 
cases, poor readers could be asked to do no more than verify certain-key 
woijiap. This particular technique is especially useful in conjunction with the 
differential structuring of questions. ' . 

^Varying Time Allowed 

Many students need more time to complete required reading assignments. 
They might be more successful jf given a few additional minutes J^or hours) to 
complete the task. It is unfortunate that the usual public school organiza- 
tion — the forty-five minute period, the eighteen week semester, and the 
grajjed year— makes this sort of basic individual assistance very difficult, 
Nfcvertheless, the subject matter teacher can devise means for adjusting the 
time factor in reading assignments while retaining the necessary degree of 
guidance ai/d control. Many sensitive teachers endorse deadlines firmly but 
nat.v rigidly; they do not 'regard deadlines as sacrosanct. Sometimes a 
straightforward question, for example, "Would it be helpful if you had till 
tomorrow, oriTSxt Monday?'' can guide the teacher in his decision. Surely it 
would do woilders for the student/teacher relationship by. communicating 
the concern/and flexibility that is the hallmark oRhe sensitive teacher. 
Students wKo finish a^ assignment may move on toother tasks, including the 
task of helping those who need additional guidance. It is important to note 
that additional time must often be combined with other types of assistance, 
as suggested in this article, ' 
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/ Using Nonprint Media > , | 

It is difficult (ev«n dangerous) for reading specialists to suggest publicly 
replacihg .printed t^xt with assignments that do not require reading, f 
However, thci und#rlying premise of this' article* and the major concern of , . 
most ^ubject teachers is that mastery of tiie Vubject matter takes prece- * ;. 
.denceoverdstudent*s readingdevelopment. ^• 

In poinfof fact, the tedcher is expected to teach subject matter ideas and 
skilU reg^^fdless of s-tudentsJJ, reading abilities. Even when the student/. 

^ receives separate expert reading instruction, increased reading ability i^:£li'^' 
long tim& coming. Therefore, when the student is seVerely handicapped, 
many important ideas can be commuhicated^^ough other media, such as 

. pictures, tapes, records, filni.s, and filmstrips. Of course, we tnust face the 
fact tliat complete ^abandonment of required reading pr^ents the student 
from-improving his reading ability. He becomes forever dependent on speech 
alone to gather and assess information in'a given subject area. It therefore 
seems advisable to'use^ther media as supplement rather than as replace- 
ment. .... 

. ■ • ' ; 

, .For example^^material jj»resentcd orally can often be accompanied -by writ- 
' f^^' qucstiorts structured provide a maximum amount of guidance. Since 
the questrons are in written: focra, they will require reading; hence, they 
represent elements integral to both subject matter mastery and continued 
reading growth. However, to the degree that reduction or abandonment of 
printed material is necessary to ensure studentsuccess,;the technique can be 
effective in overcoming the obstacles presented by reading assignments. 

Summary 

Xhi.s article has described several techniques for individualizing reading 
assignments in subject matter classes. The approaches mentioned herein do 
not represent a comprehensive list, of suggestions. Nor are they all 
guaranteed to be equally practical or dually comfortable t o certain 
-/teachers. Experience suggests, hov^ever, that the use of these approaches 
^has provided many nonreaders with the help they needed to become success- 
ful readers— at lea^t to some degree. That alone may be reason enough to 
^give them a try! 
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^ What $t9ps are recommended f9r planning prereading acliviU^^ what teaching 
procedwhk are suggested? 



INCREASING UNDEI|STANDING 
1N CONTENT READING 



J. Stevenson Hansell 
• \f University of Delaware 



Teachers' in middle schools, junior high, and high schools are accepting, in 
incrca^ng numbers. th« fact that students cannot read their textbooks inde- 
pendeiltly, "NVhat they really need is to leafn to read!" "He'd be much hap- 

• pier in the third grade where he belongs instead of here in sixth grade", 
Thes^ an.^. similar comments are becoihihg increasingly common. Recogni- 
tion of the pro &i em has led to attempted solutions in too few classrooms. 

It is ito the credit Of reading' teachers at these levels that they, have the 
hope, the desire, the understatiding of how a sinjgle child learns, and the am- 
bition to take'on the task ofteaching each student in school how to read well 
enough to handle his textbooks independently, Credft must also be given to 
content area teachers who provide instruction with alternate materials when 

•. they discover that some or all of the .students in their classes cannot nead 
their texts. ' . ' 

As reading teachers have been saying for years, students can be 
frustrated, irritated, and demeaned by being required to attempt tasks at 
which they cannot hope to succeed. Surely, an accurate reading level place- 
ment of second or third grade means that a student has a sight vocabularjr.of 

. only 500 to 800 instantly recognizable words and a critically limited ability to 
deal with unfamiliar multisyllabic words. However, this real problem is com- 
pounded by the belief that standardized reading tests and readability 
formulas are exact measures and that the -resultfif they yield are so powerful 

Adapted from yoi/rno/ o//? M^'m^. t9 (January 1976), W , 
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that teachers are unable to overcome a mismatch in-these numbers. What is 

the real difference in ability to deal with a given passage between students 

who have fourth and*ixth grade reading placement according to.stan-, 

dardizcd tests? We simply don't know,, 

• • ' • • ■ .• . 1,. . 

One way that test publishers have tried to communicate the inability to 

jneasure] reading ability , exactly is to report scores in percentile bands 

instead of-grade levels. This practice mMsX be commended for its honesty. 

An interesting by-product of reporting scores by range rather thah point is. 

,that the total score becomes virtually useless to teachers. Information ^bout 

a student' must be sough^ from an item analysis of his answers, a task that 

requires more of a teacher's precious time, ^ . 

Authors of readability formulas, too, have tried to communicate the inac- 
curacy of their form of measurement, "What I hope far/' said Rudolf Flesch 
(1952), **are readers who don't take this formula too.seriously. , . ." Jeanne 
Ghall (1958) echoed tnese sentiments when she^said, ."the more mechan- 
ically a readability formula . , . is used in simplifying material, the smaller 
the effect on either comprehension or readership,,^ In other words, both 
standardized' tests and readability' formulas are rough measures. Their num- , 
ber» are inexact estimates, ' 

' We can see just how misleading such numbers may be when we compare' 
the performances of .college philosophy majors with mechanical engineers in 
understanding a technical description of the stress factors involved in 

^constructing a bridge and a passage from"^ Critique of Pure Reason by 
Kant. This difference is caused riot by the averagfc number of words per 
senteffpe, not by the number^of wortjs which are not On a list, not by the 
number of syljables per hundred words, and not by a student's college board 
scor©s,*^but by the differences in the readers', background information. The 
engineering student knows more about physical st^ress and how it will be 

- described befopb he begins to read, so he can understand wh-at he reads more 
completely with less effort The philosophy student in turn knows more 
about philosophy and how philosophers construct their,arguments. In short, 
prior understanding eases reading, ^ 

Holmes and Smith (1973) have gone so far as to state that understanding 
or^ meanings identification precedes word recognition, Kenneth Goodman 
(1973) asserts that readers guess what meanings and words will occur by us-<< 
ing their unconscious awareness of their langiiage and external cues such as 
pictures, Terry Winograd ^1972), demonstrated that knowledge of a 
restricted "world'* as well as a knowledgfeof a logic and grammar were re- 
quired to allow a computer to assign meaning to Written discourse. 

If understanding eases the i reading task and if identification, of meaning 
precedes word Recognition, then all feachers may help sluderits to read 
texts, articles, or books by helping them iinderstand the content before they 
deal with the print. Such a strategy puts reading where it belongs, as one im- 
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portanl tool for . understanding. the world, Th!e problem of content teachers 
then becomes; in 'the words-of an eighth grade'teacher in Boston, one of 
'^ODDj^ihg the students that they know more than they.think they do about 

Prereading Activities . 

, There are- two gerieraJ categories of ptereading activiries. which address 
the problcm of increasing understanding prior to dealing with print: teacher 
centered or student centered. Teacher qentered prereading activities involve 
sucK techniques as introductory lectures, films, filmstrips, or videotapes, 
striictu'fed overviews (Earle, 1^73), and teacher posed purposes, for 
exam^ "read to find five ways to produce more food," Student centered 
prereading activities require the students to- think about, discuss, or guess 
about the content of the selection. Students then read to, test t^ 
hypotheses. Student centered prereading activities indude such techniques 
as the ReQuest procedure (Manzo, 1969) and the Content Directed Read- 
ing^Thinking Activity (Stauffer, 1975), . 

It is notable that, while teacher centered activities may be presented. in 
texts and teachers* manuals and applied-with little teacher preparation, J|^e 
student centered prereading activities invojve active teacher planning, deci- 
jsion making, arid reaction. To plan a Content. Directed, Reading-TMnking 
Attivity, fbr example, a teacher must: \ , , 

kcad passagclo idcn.tify important ccjnccpfts, ,v 
2, (Mentally) outline passage, ^ 
c 3, Decide how the passage is organized, 

4, Design: a key question which will elicit, similar? organization ifvstiidents' 
minds (or use open questions: ''How many questions can you think of about 
this passage?" "What do you guess some answers might be?"). . 

5, Test key question by seei^gjif outline (step 2) ansv^ers the question, 

6i Decide what initial information (titles, graphics, summary^ and so forth) 
will help students to guess about content of.passage, 

7. Search for ways others have applied these concepts, 

8. Design open ended questions that will encourage appll^tion. 

Instead of simply askirjg students (o read a pasg^e, the tea^hW will ask 
students ^to examine the initial information and then ask the k^y question or 
Alternative questions. After listing all guesses dn the chalkboard, the teacher 
will ask siudetits to read' to find if the author included their guesses. Non- 
contributing students may be asked to s^ect one or ;nore guesses they^gan 
call their own. The teacher then asks students to evaluate their guesaitsMn 
relation to the passage, clarify the key concepts, and ask.eyjen ended ques- 
tions that encourage generalization and application, . * 

.Since the student centered activities rely completely on student re- 
sponses, questions, and guesses, this category seems far more likely to con-^ 
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;. vince those students who participate that they do indeed know more than 
they think they dos 

If student centered prereading activitres Convince students th^t they al- 
,,rwdy understand the content and if understandinjg precedes word ideniifica- 
tibn, then student centered prereading afetivitie^ are a meaqs for teachers to 
prevent student frustration caused bycreadtng dimculty and to facilitate th^ 

development of content goals. " v 

^ .. • ' * . 
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How b 3 tudenicomprfhenjk}n developed through simui<Hion si^<U^^ 

What procedures can the teacher adopt to impiement simulation ^S^gu^ies in the classroom? 




( QU^StToNING IS Nt)T TK£ ANSWER 

^ ■ ■ . % 

H«Told^L. Hcrbcr • ^ 

Syracuse University ^ . / 

' Joan B. Nelson , 

University of New York at Bingham ton 



The Jnterrogativcs "who, what, where, when;^ why, and how" are standard 
tools for the inquiring reader. A reader who can apply these interrogafi^es 
independently has the necessary skills for selecting pertinent inforniation,, 
for developing concepts by perceiving relationships within and a^jwss that in- 
fo rmat^ion,^an d for synthesizing those concepts \^ith others drawn from pre- 
vious experiences. * ^ ,/ 

These interrogatives are also basic to (yw^^now/w^iva tj;acher's mo^st 
frequently used instructional tool. Most teachers regularly use questions to 
guide students' reading of text materials, believing this to be^an effective way 
t.o help students acquire the information and ideas in the text. Some teachers 
are also aware that reading skills are implicit in the application of questigns 
to text materials. These teachers have two objectives in their.^se<)f ques- 
tions: I) to teach the content in the text and" 2) to teach the reading skills 
necessary for answering the questions being asked. 

The validity ol^hese two objectives seems obvious. However, a careful 
reflection on what tTCse. objectives assume, particularly the second one, 
raises seriousAjuestions about that validity. When one directs students' read- 
ing with questions, there is an implicit assumption that students already have 
the readirig skills necessary for a successful response to thpse questions+If 
.the 3tudents do indeed possess those skills^, then suchlqueslioning is perfectly 

Adapted from Journai'of Reading. \ii{Apn\\915U5\l2 517. 




valid. But if students in fact do i^ot Already have those skills, then directing 
^ r^S^ctihg with questions>that assume th^do is misdire(;te(H^aching. 

•^Is it valid ta^^i^^ tea^hjoig procedure which, pn the one hand, is designed 
to teilka skiil but, on jEneother hand, assumes prior possession of that skill 
in dtder to perform the required task? This is what happens when a teacher 
attempts to teaiph intcrpcetation, for example, b^ asking interpretive ques- 
* l^.of st^)jj|p|^ whptieed help in learning how to interpret. If Students can 
swer tbi6;^iirpretive questions, do th^y njffit already.possess the interpre- 
tive skill*? 'iff they do not possess the skill^foes asking questions that re- 
qn^gcicitbe useof thecskills really teach them tHe skills? 

^Hfif-scems very probable Jth at, fi^nstruction in how to read with good 
. comprehensiott^S^iicstionin^^not il^answer. . - 

Consider what is assumed for students by » the science teacher in th^ 
following f^son pn pollution. The reding selection in the science text 
focuses on carbqn^giqnoxide as a major air pollutaht. The author$ have or-^ 
ganized their information and ideas using the cause-effect pattern of organi- 
zation. Some of the cause-effect relationships are explicit; others are im- 
plicit. To acquire the.information'and to perceive the concepts imbedded in, 
the material, students need to be able to read for cause-effect, an important 
part of the comprehension process. ^ 

Prior to giving the reading assignment, the teacher and students engaged 
in appropriate activities to prepare for the tejading. Assume, then, the 
teacher knew that his students needed help in learning how to read for 
cause-effect. His instructional purposes were I) to -develop students' skills in 
reading Tor cause and^effect and 2) to guide their leafning of the content of 
the reading selection. To aid in accomplishing those (Purposes, he gave them 
tile following questions: 

I., What percentage of all air pollution is caused by carbon monoxide? 

2. Why is carbon monoxide a major pollutant? 

3. How does CO poisoning affect a person's body? 

4. Where does much of our CO poisoning come from, other than automobile 
engines? ^ 

5. What is the nr^ost obvious way to reduce air pollution? . 

6. How do socicify*s priorities relate to air pollution? 

7. What have you observed concerning pollution that suggests people wquld 
rathcrnot face reality? 

■ Some^of these quc?stidns aire, at the literal level; others^re at the interpre- 
tive, requiring students to perceive cause-effect relationships across in- 
foritiatiQn from several places in the text. Still others are at the applied level^ 
of comprehension, requiring students to synthesize ideas from the reading' 
selection with idc^s from other sources or experiences. N - 

these good questions? Surely they are. -Are they appropriate ques- 
^i/ . . r' . ^ ♦ - ' .. . 
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tions? No, they are not, if the intended objectives are to be believed. The 
questions may be appropriate for students who already know how to read for 
cause-effect relationships, but they are premature for those who lack the 
experience and skill. For students who have not learned how to manipulate 
' v information and ideas in this fashion, questions that in reality assume 
possession of that skill do little to develop it. Using questioning to direct 
students' search for information oV ideas assumes at least some comfilttency 

and independence m-the process essential for the search, 

. . • 1- > 

Questions Are Valuable - 

None of this is to suggest that questioning is poor teactHaeprocedure^ 
the absolute sense. Speeches have been given, conferences^or^nized, anci 
papers, articles, and books written on questioning as an instructional device, 
Anyoi^c conversant with education cannot doubt the a^proprmteness of 
questioning, 

O . The art and science of questioning is fundamental^lo good teaching. Well- 
formed questions can stimulate both critical and creative response from 
students as they interact with one another or the text nn^terial. Questions 
can be adjusted to the needs of students and their ability to respond, ranging 
from simple to profound, concrete to abstract, Qood questions can reinforce 
the reading skills that studeats already have by providing practice on the ap- * 
plication of those skills, Mariy teachers use study guide questions for that 
purpose. Good questions, acfcompanied by reinforcing feedback on the na- 

} ture and qu£^y of the respoitses, can raise th,e students' levels of sophistica- 
tion in their use of the reading skills implicit in those questions. Many 
teachers provide students with study guide questions to serve as the basis for 
small group discussions to accomplish that purpose. 

But what happens when students do not possess the;s,iails to practice or 
reinforce? What does one do when question%?SIo not seem appropridtebrUo 
the job? It is very likely that there nee«fs to be a procedure that is 
preliminary to the application of good questioning strategies. This could well 
be the application of good simulation strategies. 

Consider a different approach, to^ the samejesson on carbon monoxide. 
The teacher guides students throttgh y^c^me appropriate activity to 
prepare them for reading the text. The purposes for reading are the same. 
But the manner in which the teacher guides the students is different. The 
following materials are given to the students and the teacher goes over the 
directions Qrally to make certainnhey understand how to perform the task. 

Carbon Monoxide • 

Part /, Directi<Jn^Hefe are twelve sets of words or phrases and numbers. The 
words or phases in each set are separajed by a slash. You are to decide if the 
fir«st word orphrase in a iset stands for a possible cause of what the second 
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. word^r phrase stands for. The i^^nibprs at the :endof each set icU you the 
P9gc paragraph, juid lines where^yoti can find the infornGiation to help you 
decide: Work together to maicc yoiir decisions. Be ready to show the informa- 
tion in the text that supports your decisions: . / 

7_ I, Carbon monoxide/more than 51 percent air pollution (1 13,1,1-3), 

— 2. Autombbile^engines/80 percent carbon monoxide emissions (113,1, 

j ' ^ (^7),. r ; ; , ; _ 

— 3, Incomplete combustion /significant percent of CO emissions (113,1,„ 

/fij^i^— 4, Carbon monoxide/danger, illness, death ( 1 1 3,2, 1-3), 

5, One gallon gasoline/th^ee pounds CO (1 13,2,6), 

— 6, Mild CO poisoning/highway accidents (1 14,1,1-2), 

— 7, Faulty exhaust^Systcms/poisoned pcople^l 14,L,9-1 1),- 

— 8, CO popoftng/oxygcn starvation (1 14,2, U2), 

9. ^Icmoglobin and CO/strong chemical bond (114,2), 

— lO.^fieavy smoking/permanent combination of hemoglobin and CO (115, 

.0,4-6)* 

Ii»h'alingCO/troublewithheariijg(115,l,9-ll), 

— 12, Reduction in trdfic/obvious remedy ,(1 15,l,lV 

After part one is completed by students and discussed, they do part two. 
Again, the teacher go^s elver the directions to insure unden^tandiog of the 
task. • ^ 

Part IL Directions: Read' each of the following statements. Check those you 

believe to b<^easoiT^ble^ Jhintc about the work you. did in Part I of this guide as 

well asQthe^ ideas ypu ha\|e about pollution, 
• I. People will risk their lives to have what they want, ^ 

2. What a persqn wants is not always what he needs, 
' —' 3- Good replaces bad more easily than bad^replacesgood, 
/ What you can't see won't hurt you, - « 

— 5, A sur phis can cause a shoha^e, 

A. Now, what is the difference between the two lessons and the procedures 
they- represent? The obvious difference-is that one is based on a setof ques- 

' tions while the other is based on a set of words and phrases and a set of state- 
ments,. But within thatobvjious difference is an important distinction and the 
potential for simulation. 

You will note that the niaterials for the second procedure really present 
possible answers to the+qucStions posed in the first procedure. But the 
teacher asked, those (fuestionf p/ himself rather than of his students. As a 
skilled reader. of science mjwl^ial, he was able to discern tire cause-effect 
relationships and to expreVsAtfiem by a series of related words or phrases as 

7 well as by a* setof sentences, \He then took these, his own answers to his own 
questions, and presented them to his students as a series of-alternatives for 
them to consider. Their task Was to take those "answers" and determine if 
the information in the text Or ideas from their store of knowledge and 
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. experience either supported "or denied their validity or reasonableness, 
# Students discussed the ulternatives arriong Ihemselves in small-groups and 
^ later withvthfc teacher. In those discussions the question that was constantly 
raised in reference tOvdedsions about the validity, of alternatives was 
- "What's:your evidence?'' Stucjer^ts responded to thaf question by identifying 
information froni the text or ideas from th^ir experience to justify their deci- 
sions. Thus, they went through a simulation of the process the teacher went 
^ through when he created those-alternatives in the first plaQ.e, 

'As a skilled reader, the teacher could perceive relationships within the in- 
formation and could state those relationships. On the other hand,' when 
students are not skilled readers, they may experience great difficulty doing 
what the teacher jCan do well. But vyh'en asked to find support for statements 
that do express possible relationships across information irt the text, they 
, can locate that inforniatipn. In fin((>ing /support for the statements, the 
' students; deal with the text in aln\qst the same way the teacher did in creat- 
l ing the statements. They develop a feeling for the skill the teacher had to ap- 
ply when creating the statements, , 

Simulation can be defined as an artificial representation of a real 
experience; a contrived series of activities which, when taken together, ap- 
proximate the experience or the process that ultimately is to be applied inde- 
^ pendently. As it pertains to the process of comprehension in reading, 3im ula- 
\tion would be to contrive a set of activities which approximate what one does 
when one comprehends independently. In our example, the activity approxi- 
mates reading for cause and effect, providing a representation of that 
experience. Repeated over time, experiences of this type give students a 
/ feeling for^processes which arg part of reading comprehension- 
Independent Questioning ^ 

With that feeling as the base and the reference point, and with the confi- 
dence that comes from success, students then can respond more readily to 
questions that require the application of the skill in order to produce their 
own answers," The teacher can explain that the process is almost the same: 
they still look*for relationships and they still think about what ideas those 
relationships represent; but now they develop their own expressions of those 
relationships. With the previous simulated experience providing a pattern to 
follow, they are in a much better position to produce such answers than if 
they had not had that experience. 

The principle operating here is that it is easier to recognize information 
and ideas than it is to produce them. Using th^at principle as applied to the 
. difference between respon.ses to s^tatements and responses to questions, one 
can establish an instructional sequence that mOves students along a con- 
tinuum of independence. ^ ^ 
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1, The teacher prepares statements for students' reaction^. References 
arc added to indicate where students might look in the text to deterhiine if 
there is information to support the statements (page, column, paragraph, if 
•necessary). 

2. The teacher prepares statements for students' reactions. No 
references are given, , 

- 3- The teach'erprepljares questions for students to answer. References are 
' acjdcd to indicate where students might logk in the text to find information 
which, when combined, might answer the question, 

4. The teacher prepares questions for students to answer. No references 
are given, ' 

5. Students survey the .material, raise their own questions and answer 
them, . • 

6. Students produce statements of meariings, concepts, j^ind ideas as they 
«cad. 

Within each of these steps in the sequence one can accommodate a range 
of ability andachievement by the sophistication of the statement or question. 
Steps I through 4 are teacher-directed; steps 5 and 6 are student-directed, ' 

Earlier it was stated that using questions to,guides|ttudents' reading in 
order to develop reading skills is really based «n tlie assumption that 
' students already have the skill; otherwise they would not be able to answer, 
the question. To be sure, the sinrrulation as represented in steps I and 2 in the 
above sequence also makes some assumptipns, but not nearly so many. 
Students identify, they do not produce, the valid responses. The assumption 
is that when they encounter the information in the text they will see the con- 
nection between that information and the statements. If they do not, it may 
be because-the statement is too abstract. So you make it more concretft^ 
adjusting statements just as you would adjust questions. 

The next time you g^(ie:j6tudents' reading, ask yourself the questions you 
would normally ask therrtS^qli^i^ns t|)'at deal both with the content of the 
selection and the comprehension process essential to understanding l^at 
content. Then give the students your answers as a series of alternative state- 
ments to respond to. Depending on your students' achievement levels, y^u 
may want to provide references for them as suggested above, NJf|^e certain 
the statements aren't too sophisticated for them. However, dp n^be afraid 
to have the students think beyond the literal level of comprdhtrnsion. Then be 
ready for responses and for justifications you may not havethought of your- 
self. These will come if, after students have responded to the statements and 
are discussing them with you, you keep asking the all-important question, 
"What's your evidence?" • 

And where docs all of this happen? Right in the regular content area 
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classroom, of course. And who docs it? The regular classroom teacher, 
How^ A% indicated above, IVhen? As often as.^t seem§ profitable; as 
.consistently as tfme and logic will allow, Why? Because students need the 
help; they need to be shown how to do what their teachers require them to 
do, W^fl/,? We said, "'Because " 
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QuestiSning Is Not The^Ans^er 



i How can time, tgsk, and movement opt ionx he modified to provide greater student and 
I teacher freedom in the classroom? , 



THE HAIF-OPEIM CLASSROOM: ^ 
CONTROLLED OPTIONS IN READING 

Richard A. Earle 
McGiU University 
Richari^Moriey 
Los /4ngeles Schools 



Educational commentary o£ thjb I9J0s reflects an intenHj^H^n for 
increased freedom with responsibility, in the classrbom. This^^^^Ht least 
revisited) professional consciousness has pervaded the "syst^Hpicluding 

those of us who «(?c^ the language atts. Implementing sucnWady philo- 
sophical goals as "freedom wi'tli responsibility'' has proved onerous. Too 
often we flit from one promising innovation to another, adopting with little 
reservation, often rejecting with disappointment. Thus, mapy of us conclude 
that organizational schemes and sets of materials do not, by themselves, hu- 
rdanize and individualize instruction in reading and English. Only teachers 
do. In the Ijiinds of an unwilling or threatened t^eacher the most efficient 
Classrooro plan becomes chaos; the mojt promising materials turn stale. 

The open classroom concept, regarded by many as a direct route to inde- 
pendence for students, often tends to arouse student interest, improve the 
climate for learning, release the teacher for small group and individual 
guidance, and generally promote the uneven growth we must expect in a 
classroom characterized by true individualization. 

jji^nfortunately, many of us are hesi(ant ,to "open up" our classrooms. 
After all, we were successful learners in more traditional learning environ- 
ments, and many of us^re successful teachers m the same system. We have' 
seen the open classroom, particularly at the middle scHool and secondary 
levels, fail miserably, the victim of extreme teacher discomfort andltudents 

Adapted from Journal of Reading, 18 (November 1974), 1^1-135. 
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. who were Mnablc to accept a large measure of responsibility. So, fearing the 
unknown, we stay with the f&milii^r. . 

, Our classes meef for forty-five minutes each day' We are responsible for 
the usual Engli^rtrturriculun\— literature, coinposition, and the other lan- 
guage skills, including reading. With such a vast curriculuni, we find it invit- 
ing to allot twelve to sixteen weeks to thelNludy of literature and smaller , 
periods of time to each of the other language areas. We know that language 
skilU should be taught in an interrelated fashion, but it never seems 4o work 
for us. We schedule a siitgle topic per day along with a sin-gle cl^ss activity or 
hoxoework assignment. On occasion we try administering diagnostic or 
' pretests, but a few of the kids always pass them. Then, not knowing how to 
proceed, we stop giving pretests. We become a classic case of the power of 
affect over cpgnition. We know what we should do, but \ye are afraid to 
change. We are not satisfied with our teaching, but we are Jfraid to **go off 
the deep end." , " - 

To bridge the gap between the classroom in which no options are allowed 
and one which offers a maximum of freedom is the basis for the half-open 
classroom. The underlying assumption is that fnstruction can be humanized 
and individualized a- step at a time, obviating the need for an overnight 
**moth-to-butterfly" transformation. Increased freedojn -with responsibility , 
can be achieved by the gradual adjustment of three elements: I) time, 2) 
task, and 3) student movement, 6y slowly increasing options within any 
given element, the aler} teacher can reduce an awesome gpal to one of 
manageable proportions. 

Time Options ^ 

While the teacher experinients with time options, he continues to 
prescribe both learning tasks and studertt movement. However, he begins to 
offer students alternatiy.es in sequence and deadline. The first step is to allow 
students some freedom of sequence, that is, to complete prescribed tasks in 
any order they choose. For example, "IVe listed hereon the board several 
things. They must be completed this period, but you can do them in any 
order, I'll be available for help if you need me. Any questions? Begin." Al- 
though this is indeed a meager Beginning, most students appreciate a 
measure of freedom that does not tax an underdeveloped sense of responsi- 
bility. As for the teacher he is now free to answer questions and help indi- 
vidual students make decisions, without that sinking feeling of no control. 

The next step is to extend the sequencing responsibility from a single class 
period to longer periods of time, with carefully despribed tasks listed on the 
^chalkboard or assignment sheets, Reading assignments formerly made on a 
daily basis, for example, can be extended to a complete novel or group of 
short stories, with additional structure provided by study guides or other 
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ftids. The teacher as diagnostician is freed from the whole' class pfeseniation 
to monitor the progress of all students, encourage Individuals who are "daw- 
dling, and quietly aid those <l^ho are having difficulty. Self-correcting guide 
questions or quizzes can provide students^ith cow^tant feedback throughout 
the various tasks, allowing the teacher m|ore time to spend with those 
students who display less ability or responsibility. After each period of inde- 
pendent sequencing, the scheduled whole-class presentation or discussion 
deals with the substance of the learning tasks as well as the degree of 
comfort and re^nsibility exhibited by the students and the teacher, 
^ As independent sequencing befomes manageable, it becomes evident that 
some students newf more time than others to aqcomplish a given task or^ 
wres~6f tasks. The teacher may now feel free to enforce deadlines firmly, 

, but hot rigidly. In his individual consultation throughout the working time, 
time limits can be quietly extended or reduced on an individual basii^As in- 
dividuals oVvgxiHips of'Students finish the prescribed tasks, small group dis- 

jbussions can be scheduled, "tunfout" time allowed, or other tasks sug- 
gested, such as choices of writing assignments or the task of helping peers 
who need additional time and guidance. 

After experimenting continually over several weeks, we find that students 
become more responsible 'and more comfortable with time options. With 

^increased confidence, arbitrary deadlines can become teacher-student deci- 
sions. Perhaps time restrictions may be removed altogether, with the excep- 
tion of those the students impose on themselves. We find that students can 
increase their self-direction and initiative, if we feel free enough to let them. 

Task Options 

Learning tasks are determined by whatever instructional materials we 
have available, combined with "pet" assignments which seim to wor4c so 
well for us. Dividing tfese tasks into "required" and "optional" categories 
ad* another dimension to our system of controlled options! Hence, we may 
prescribe the following tasks (allowing timeoptions a^described above): 

.l,^Read '^The Secret Life of Walter Mitty" (p, 123 fr,)i Remember our 
class discussion on "daydreams." Be sure to use th^study guide as ian aid; 
copies are in the (pider on my desk. \ | 

2. Complete your next level in sra Reading for Understanding. Be sure to 
chart your results. If you have any difficulty remembering the procedures, 
check with me. . * 

3. Do lesson fourteen in your spelling book (Jpp. 32 -33). Put the completed 
assignment in the box on my desk. 

4. From where you sit, select one apple in the bowl on the front table. 
Describe it in writing so a friend could identify it. 
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Now wc begin to offer combinations of prescriptions and options. F-or 
example, **You niusl complete any three of these tasks," Or, "You must 
cohfiplctc-the first Iwo tasks and either three or four," Another small step is 
to split one or more tasks into optional halves. For example: a) Read Walter 
Mitty and complete the Study Guide, b) Read the article on heart trans- 
plants in Newsweek (Oct, 14, 1972) and answer the guide questions. 

Such minimal freedoms can be expanded easily as both teacher arid 
students develop. For example, both time and task options can be seen in the 
following short story unit: Assuming we are to concentrate on the concepts 
pf plot, character, and theme, we devise, three lists of short stories 
representing each of the three concept areas. Students are instructed to 
, complete study guides or quizzes concerning stories they choose from each 
of the three groups, thpn participate in teacher or stiident-led discussions. 
Another possible option in this unit could involve leading a discussion, or 
writing a^short paper concerning plot/, character, or theme of one of the 
stories read. The element of choice^ere is centered in reading matter, a 
choice which, no doubt, we all desire. Various levels of sophistication pan be 
represented, with some stories labeled ^challenging" or "easier to read," 
. and differejitiated writing assignments devised. Incidentally, given the op- 
tion, most students will not continue to select tasks that appear too easy; 
they will elect to do that which is both interesting and challenging. 

As both teacher and students gain confidJcnce in handling controlled op- 
tions of time and task, some students leap atiead on assignments; others lag 
behind. This is to be expected a^ individuals become involved in a learning se- 
quence. But classroom reality prompts us tp form some semblance of.order. 
and indeed classroom or group interaction necessitates some common 
ground of subject matter. One possible solution is to formulate fewer re- 
quirements and increase the options for those students lagging behind. For 
students soaring ah,ead, the teacher can suggest a list of "quest" activities, 
where the student defines his own learning tasks and the length of time he 
plans to spend. Such questing can supplement tasks being completed by the 
rest of the class, or constitute a self-directed project stemming entirely from 
a student's particular interest. A list of "quest" activities/projects related to 
certain assignments can eventually be developed by the teacher and 
students. Such projects, games, reports, stories, and poems can be accumu- 
lated to provide even more options to stimulate future student interest. 

Movement Options ^ 

Classroom space is perhaps 4he more sensitive element in individualized 
SjJ^ning. Which kids go where, when? Everyone from parents to janitors has 
; deflmt* ideas about the right way to arrange the furniture and the students. 
- ^Hcre^ too, prescriptions can give way gradually to options. One step is to let 

b i , 
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the arrangement of furniture and students fdffow' the tasks, rather than to 
fit the tasks to a permanent physiqal organization. For example, if record- 
ing and/or listening is an expected task, a closet or corner of the room can 
be set aside for that purpose. If free reading is an option, another corner 
may become the library. If studcntMutoring or grpup eflbrt is prescribed or 
ofTered, some desks must be arranged to accommodate this activity. If news- 
paper or magazine productioiH'TelejsLUd^hc teacher's desk can be used as a 
center of writing-editing acTmity plus individual student-teacher 
conferences. . 

< , With both students, and teachers becoming comfortable with the move- 
ment necessitated by individuality of time and task, w& cap approach the 
difficult job of grouping to correct specific skill deficiencies, u^g a system 
of pretests and related prescriptions, such as Tactics in ReadingL Power III, 
The Reading Spectrum, or other available materials.. Wilfi j^ lockstep"" 
broken and individual learning begun, one prescribed task oan be listed as: 

**Take the pretest on Have it checked by me or someone else who 

has already mastered it. If you pass it, record the results on the qlassjjhart 
and m6ve on to another task. If not, sign up with me for small group work 
with others who rieed to improve that skill." 

Student movement within the classroom is only a small part of the totaj^ 
picture of movement options; however, students come first in terms of ease 
and comfort. Options can be expanded, if schpol rules permit, to choices by 
students to spend time in the'library, study hall, commons/cafeteria, or U 
particular subject/department resource center. The teacher, of course, dis- 
tinguishes among student movement essential to learning tasks, **neutrar' 
movement that is a matter of individual preference, and movement which 
actually detracts from learning. He makes it clear that increased freedom 
always means increased responsibility. Most students quickly grasp the con- 
nection between the two factors, and cooperate to solve problems that might 
jeopardize freedom gained. . / 

^ We are tempted often to impose rigidity in the classroom, rather than run 
the risk of creating havoc. The optimum balance between freedom and 
responsibility is a tenuous thing. Change is ne(^essary to achieve this balance 
--and to maintain it; change that is consistent and Impermanent, not flashy and 
fleeting. However, change does not require specific instructional materials, • 
specially designed physical facilities, or a particular typ^ of administrative 
organization. It does not depend on teacher aides or team teaching. Npr 
does it preclude them. For students, change means Individual growth that 
comes by doing — practicing skills, manipulating iideas, pursuing interests, 
and by fulfilling the basic need to accomplish things and feel good iabout 
yourjseir 

^ Only the teacher, however, can lead the way when he feels free to change. 
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Significant change in classroom management must be, preceded and accom- 
panied by changes in teacher attitude, and change is nyver comfortable. But 
the necessary discomfort can remain numageable through an awareness of 
the basic elements in classrooVii numagcinent,/and the knowledge that each 
element can be considered in turn, opening up the cfassroom by degiu;es to- 
achieve increased freedom with responsibility. 
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Section Four 



SPECIFIC METHODS 



' CI ' 

The range of spieifiQTicading and study skills needed tor successful 
content area learmng i.s wide and varied, and so are the methods re- 
quired to teach these skills. The specific skills taught and the 
instructional methods adopted will be in dire^J response to. student 
skills needs as revealed throligh assessment, and will be undiirtaken 
within the^ramewotk' of the general instructional strategies out- 
lined in the previous section. ' 

A comprehensive treatment of all the possible reading and study 
skills involved an content area learning and the specific methods for' 
teaching each, one would go far beyond the scope of this' volume. 
However, the three articles which follow reppesent the three 'most 
K:ommon areas of skills instruction needed by student^ word 
identification, comprehensidn/and organization skills. In the first 
article. Bortnick ^ind Lopardo illustrate how the cloze procedure 
can be used effectively to teach word i^lJnlificatjon • through 
contextual analysis. In the second article; Marker rationalizes and 
outlines a ^method for teaching comprehension. Finally, Putriam 
shows, how students can be led t^irough an instructional sequerice 
that will result in greater independence in organizing and retainifjg 
information read. All th ree article*; describe methods which, like the 
general strategies outlined in the previous section, actively involve 
students in the learning process. ! 
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AN INSTRUCTIONAL APPLICATION 
OF THE CLOZE F^ROCEDURE 

Robert BoHnick « 

University of {:aliJornia at !^nta Barbara 
Genevieve S, Lopardo ^ ; ^. 

Chicago State Vniversit v 



It is generally agreed thiitUie contextual cue is a powerful word recognition 
'strategy for both the blpgiljning reader artd the more advanced reader. 
Moreover, it j3 a strateg^^-thiit is most often employed by the efficient adult 
reader. Thus, instryction^al programs in reading at all levels should provide 
for systematic instructiori ii> this word recognition strategy. 

The cloze procedure lends itself to instruction in the ustf of contextual 
cues as a reading strategy. It can also be effectively used to teach other 
aspects of ihe.^ reading program, including word - analysis, vocabulary 
df^lopment, and knowledge of the structure ofthe Englistj languUgS. 

How to Use It 

Cloze type mater^ can be used in a variety of ways to teach the use of 
context. One activity will be described but it.can be adapted in a variety of 
ways for different instructional purposes and for.students with different 
levels of reading ability. Using a random cloze pas^ge, every fifth word de- 
leted and replaced with a blank of standard length, the activity proceeds as 
follows.. ^ * « 

As a group activity, .or on a one-toone basis or small group activity, the 
teachcr'^instructs students to read silently an entire cloze passage which has 
been specifically prepared for them. Reading the cloze passage in its entirety 
will help the students to make maximum use of redundant information and 

Adapted from yoMrfia/o//?raJ/>ijf. 16 (January 1973), 296 300. 
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contextual cues throughout the passage when they later attempt to fill in the 
cloze blanks. Reading "through the cloze passage also fosters the habit of 
reading the material before and after the deletion. Students need to be 
taught that if they are going to make use of context as a word recognitioft 
strategy, it is import^t they read up to the unknown word and beyond it for 
additionahcues. . , 

After th^ cloze passage has been silently read, it can be re^d aloud, 
sentence by sentence/either by the^eacher or a student. Students can then 
suggest ^ords which might fit into the blanks. All semantically and 

^syntactically acceptable responses are taken but students are asked to offer 
reasons for their choices. Offering the reason is one of the most important 
aspects of the instruction since it encourages aa understanding of the struc- 
ture of the language and provides the teacher with a considerable amount.of 
information on the instructional needs of students. For example, the student 
who* replaces a noun iti a verb slot or a present tense verb in a past tense verb 

' slot is iij^need of particular instruction. Through examination of student' 

• responses, the teacher becomes sensitized to stud^ts' peculiar instructional 
needs. '^r^.-. 

Through discussion and, direct in^fi^uction, the teacher helps the students 
decide on acceptable responses and to eliminate unacceptableones. Reasons 
for acceptance (i|^limination are taught and/or discussed. It not- 
necessary to discuss 'every item in a passage. The teacher may pick certain 
deletions for discussion which suit the purposes of the lesson and students, 
* The cloze passage with possible correct responses is then compared with 
the original, unmutilated .passage: In this comparison, discussion and 
teaqher guidance will focus on whether meaning is affected by the accep- 

. tance of certain responses. For example, it can be pxjinted'out that the inser- . 
tion of the word automobile for car does little or nothing to change th e mean- 
ing of a passage. On the other hand, the substitution of the noun bike for 
book, although syntactically acceptable, most probably would affect the 
mipaning of the passage. In using the cloze procedure to teach context, the 
teacher repeatedly points out the cues which immedj^ely surround the 
blank as well as cues which may appear at the beginning, middle, or end*f 
tftcpassage. 

Further Benefits . , ■ • 

*bther kinds of information can be pointed out in the comparison ^^e 
cloze and original passages, depending. upon the pujfi|)se of the ^^^H^^Sm 'f 

• Certain words (noun, adjective markers) in the immediate envirortjl^n^ . 
of the deletion cue the reader, - 

• The position of words in a sentence gives certain cues: a deletion that is 
the first or last word in a sentence limits the possibiUties of choice, 
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^ The redundancy of language within the passage cues the reader: often a 
deletion at the beginning of the passage is clarified by later redundant in- 
formation in the passage. 

The teacher should lead students to understand that activities utilizing 
cloze passages involve strategies that will be of value to them in their inde- 
pendent reading. Reading strategies (such'^as those described above) need to 
be carefully delineated for students. Moreover, students will need many op- 
portunities to apply and practice these strategies. Simply having students 
complete cloze passages does 'not teach the strategy but gives practice in 
what has already been taught. ^ 

After the comparison and djsCussio'n of the cloze and original passages, 
students can independently folfow the same procedures on a different 
passage. . Passages of different levels and length can be prepared to meet the 
readingneedsof a wide ranges of students. , 

After the teacher sets the purpose for the particular cloze passage, the 
activity can be summarized in terms of directions to the students as follows. 

• Read through the entire clqze passag^sileatly. 

• Reread the cloze passage, writing in words you think fit the blanks. 

• If you can, try to offer youf reasons for your choices for these blanks 
(teacher selects certain items). **It sounds right" is a good reason in many 



cases. 



• Compare your choices V5^ith'^the original passage. 

• Be prepared to discussjtfeoth passages. ' Aj* 

The preceding instructipnal procedure can be varied ^by the use bf 
different, types of cloze passages to focus on different aspects of reading 
instruction. Sbme examples follow. 

• Prepare cloze passages deleting certain lexical items^nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives)to focus in&tcuction on the syntactic constraints of the language., . 

• Prepare cloze passaL|es deleting parts of words (for instance, delete all 
of the word except for initTal and final phoneme, inflectional ending, or pre- 
f\\) tofocus instruction on word analysis strategk&f In a recent study, the ' 
aulhors prepared such a passage to study tffr reader's utilization of 
particular linguistic cues in word recognition. 

• Prepare cloze pass agej^' with only the first or last word of a sentence de- 
leted as another means df ^jjHsing instruction on the syntactic constraints of 
'the language. /J ' , ' 

• Prepare cloze passages deleting items for which students must s^pplyO 
synonyms to focus instruction on vocabulary (nieaning) development. 

•* Prepare cloze passages over different content areas or aj^.thors to focus 
instruction <A^^^ language structure o/::^^y!e.^ ^^^^ 
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Prepare cloze passages in v[hich items containing ceftair/jphoneme- 
gl-apheme correspondences are deleted (for instance, all w0rCls.^dd^ed 
contaiii'the short a vowel sound, consonant fluster dr. or whatever) to t5&u§^ 
:.inst ruction ph this particular type of word.anal^s strategy, 
* As is^pSrent, the teacher must prepare all of the passages for tTie 
various suggested activities. Whereas this may be considered adisadvantage 
rcliativc to the teacher's' time, it has the advantage of insuring theprepara-, 
tiori of materials \yhich are peculiar to particular^studejits' needs, Further- 
morCv if instruction using the cloze procedure is (o be effective, the tejjicher 
must take ah active, directive role in instruction. 

Summary , , ' ^ \ \ 

The cloze procedure is a useful one for the classroom teacher, Although 
'this article lias been concerned with its instructional 'Applications, the 
r procedure is also useful in ascertaining the readability of material and in 
evaluating student performance. In terms of the letter, the authors have 
been \engaged in the development" of a silent reading inventory bas^d on 
r'eccnt^loze and criterion reference research' (Born^th, 197 1, 1972ythe in- 
ventory represents an ^ort to provide the teacher with a pro^dure by 
^ which student performance may bejnterpretedand evaluated, 
" .jyhile a f)lethQra of discussion on the cloze procedure, exis^in.the jitera- 
^ture, only^a small ^rtion relates to inst^l^ional appjication;^only a few 
paragraphs (Schell, 1972) have been ,^irect^ toward the*/wiv of teaching 
with the procedure. This article has attenrpted to bridge thagap between re- 
s^iafch iS'ndings and their application in thet^^s^room, 
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• IVhat rat^ndle is presented for adopting a task analysis approach, to teaching 
. comprehension? ^ 

• What procedure is suggested to teach comprehension as a proitem solving process? 
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TEACHING COMPREHENSION: 
A TASK ANALYSIS APPROACH 

W.John Marker 

University of Victoria ' 



One perplexing, yet common, problem facing the secondary teacher is the 
student who responds to reading assignments by stating, "I read it but I 
don't understand it." What is the most eflfectiv^method- of teaching 
comprehension at the secondary level? 

The answer to this question rests on an underlying notion as to what 
constitutes comprehension. While the exact nature of comprehension 
remains a matter of continuing controversy, a working understanding for 
teaching purposes is possible. 

Comprehension is essentially a problem solving process. The student is ex- 
pected to understand the reading selection for some particular purposerTo 
achieve this understanding, he must. undertake a problem solving task. In 
performing this task the student's cognitive skills and abilities are mobilized 
in a manner unique to the particular comprehension task at hand. 

Thus, the nature of the comprehension task determines the method for 
solving it. >^nd since no two>C9mprehension tasks are identical, the methods 
of solution differ. 

For thi^ reason a task analysis approach to the teaching of comprehension 
is appropriate. Rather fhan teaching specific comprehension skills in a 
jacuum, as is so often tjie case, a more realistic practice involves analysis of 
particular comprehension tasks as a means to.solution. As students grow in 

Adapted from Journal of Reading. 16 (February 1973), 379 382. 
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ability to analyze and solve comprehension problem^* their ability to use the 
necessary comprehension skills devel(yps concomitantly, 

■/' 

Metliod Illustrated 

Three examples employing different kinds of comprehensio^ta^ks 
illustr-ate how the task analysis approach to teaching comprehensionway be 
used in th^ classroom with reading material from different content areas. 
Often the simplest kind of comprehension task requires literal under- 
' standing. Here students are expected to comprehend what is stated 
explicitly in a passage. Such a passage mighl contain sentences like the fol: 
lowing: 

Against the back of the shelf stood a row of strange looking bottles— small 
round bottles of red glass, clear bottles containing a mysterious amber hued 
liquid, bottles of ^ peculiar hourglass shape, some bottles squat and opaque, 
and still others haying bright green contents and standing tall and cylindrical 
on the shelf: " 

Students might be asked, ''How many different shapes do the bottles 
described have?" In order to answer this question, one must analyze and 
solve a specific task to provide the particular information required. This 
process of analysis and solution may be appfroximated by the following se- 
quence of questions and answers, initially stimulated by the teacher, but 
later conducted independently in the mind of the comprehending student: 

• How many bottles are there? (It doesn't say; it says only that there is a 
roW-of them.) * • 

• How are the bottles described? (They are of different colors and 
different shapes,) \' i 

Is the shape of each^bottle described? (No, sometiriies only the qplor of 
the bottle is described,) • . " ? 

• Ignoring the colors then, what different sh^apes aff e dWcnfbed? (Round 
ones, hourglass shaped ones, squat ones, and tall and cylindriealjones,) 
Solution: There are four different shapes of bottles descSribe^, ' f." 

^ • a ^ , , ' * 0 

Implicit Understanding * ' ^ \r * " 

•A second kind of comprehension task involves inferential 'understandmg,. 
Here students must grasp what is revealed irftpUcltly'^al-her th^n Whaf is 
stated explicitly. An example of an inferential comprebensioi^ t«sk can -be 
found in a reading selection containing a sentence such as the following: 

His first pitching experience was when he played ball on the rooftops of apart- 
mcnl buildings in New York as a boy. 

Students may be asked ''Do you think that the person referred to' in this 
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i- t^'n science gro^ up in a'Wdifl'tffy funnily?" Thearialys/yi and solation of this task 
r-- > * cair])e aifp%'jiima,led byjthe following §ec|iiencBrotquestions and answers, 

' / :<i?>^fsit ^ay wbiih:j4^^ 
- ''^tiCyfl»iiiittX)lteiW , ' 

, [j^-^^h^v^ ban? (On the' rooftops gf iipartm^nt buildings.) 

■i|;.^>''^^* .^'tii did-fife F^i^^ (It do|^n*^t say..b'ut probabjy because thert was 

^ ''^ .#0^ > . ' ; \ ' 

. - • • Would heJ^'ave played'sc^ewhere eli>e irbc/was from a wealthy home? 

• • (Probably he wo^iRi hav«, in hi^^o>'n:>^ard perhaps or in the kind of park that 

■• ■ yoU ^ometimes^see In wealth>^'neigh'bourhoods^) 

. f jSoiution: He didn't grow-up irx'a Wealthy family. 

Assessing Accuracy 

Another kind of comprehension task demands critical understanding. 
Here students must make judgments concerning thematerial read, based on 
their backgrounds and experiences. For example, students might read a 
statement such as the following: 

The reasons for the outbreak of World War I have never been accounted for 

accurately. 

A critical understanding of this .statement demands that students assess 
its accuracy. Questions which might be asked include: 

• Is the author of this .statement a recognized authority? 'jv^ 

• What support does the author provide for his .statement? 

• Where is the statement made in a popular article, in a scholarly 
journal,«in an advertisement for a new book? 

• Is this a recent statement? * ' 

• Do other authorities agree with this statement? «. 

• Where can I go to gain further information regarding the accuracy of 
J' this statement? ' 

The manner and extent to which these questions can be answefeO will 
depend on the different backgrounds and experiences studen^ts bring to the^ 
critical comprehension task. Generally, however, questions siich as these .ei^. v 
courage student development in critical comprehension. 

The first step in employing the task analysis approach is the teacher\s''-^j 
'. analysis of the comprehension task lo determine the sequence of steps 
necessary to solve it. Once these steps have been determined, they must be 
*• actively taught to students to demonstrate how this approach will result in 

the desired understanding.' • ' 
To assurhe that students are able to master the process of comprehension 
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on their owp^is an all too prevalent fallacy. Students must actually be shown 
how to perform comprehension tasks. When the comprehension process has. 
been illustrated, transfer of learning gained through the solution of 
particular tasks can be encouraged. In this way, independence in 
comprehension is developed. To further this independence, teachers can 
modify their questioning strategies by requiring students to formulate a 
steadily increasing proportion of their own questions and by demanding solu- 
tions to increasingly complex tasks. 

Conclusions 

>\ . ^ ♦ 

The task analysis approach to teaching comprehension is based on the 
idea that comprehension results from a dynamic cognitive.process and ndt 
from the rigid application of a set of predetermined skills. To <^omprehend 
effectively, -students must be taught how to analyze the particular 
comprehension tasks confronting them in order to de'termine the specific 
thinking processes necessary for their solutions. Since comprehension tasks 
differ, the manner by which they are analyzed and solved will also differ. 
This is particularly true in the secondary grades^ where the variej^^j^f 
comprehension tasks confronting students is extended by reading-in the^ 
various content areas. 

For this reason, teachers are obliged to teach students a generalized ap- 
proach to comprehension which, in turn, can be applied to a wide variety of 
particular tasks. Onc.e this generalized approach has been taught through 
exercises similar to tfie ones illustrated here, students' independence in 
comprehension will develop and their understanding of specific reading 
assignments will increase. 
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• What is the instructional sequence suggested for t caching studen ts how to organize and 
retrieve inJormationjUxived from reading? \. . ' 
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DOIMT T€LL THEM TO DO IT . . . 
SHQW THEM HOW 

Lillian R. Putnam 
Kean Coiiege 



One of the most useful study skills^a secqifdary school student need&is the 
ability to read a section or chapter in a text and to express th;6>main ideas in 
concise statements or in a good study outline. The ability to do th/s is almost 
essential for learning content material, organizing it to see relationships, and 
retrieving it for review and fexams. Teachers constantly fell stHdffnts to do 
this; it is more helpful to ishow them how. The following procedure ha^ been 
effective in teaching them how to express main ideas. 

Select a section of five or six paragraphs from thtfsociaF studies or science 
textbook. (Other texts can be used but these two usually lend themselves 
best to the procedure initially.) After students have read it, present them 
with three statements and ask them to select the one which best expresses 
the main idea of the section. ^ 

Statement, I has nothing to do with the text, and is completely irrelevant; I 
call it my '*way-out** item. 

Statement II is related to the text but is composed of minor details. 

Statement III is the best expression of the main idea you can compose. 

Students are delighted to eradicate Statement I quickly, thus narrowing 
the choice to two items. If they select Statement H, it is easy to show why it 
is incorrect^etails vs. main idea. 

When sufficient practice with that procedure enables the students to 
Adapted from Jour nai of Reading, 18(Octobcr I974),4I-43. 
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select the correct statement, increase the difficulty of selection^ Present 
three statements again, but this tinie eradicate the irrelevant one. 

Statement I contains minor details. 
Statement li is the main idea expressed poorly. 
Statemnlill is the main idea expressed well. 

The ordecqfl^e statenients would, of course, be varied. 

Having^rned from thelirst set of statements that minor details are not 
acceptable, Statement I is eradicated first. Again, the task is quickly 
reduced to a choice of two. If the incorrect one is selected, it is easy to teach 
the reasons why: one is more encompassing, or it includes only the main 
point. 

After repeating this format several times and using different sections of 
the test, the student can then be asked to compose his own main idea for a 
selected section. The length of the section read can be increased gradually, 
so that several main ideas are needed. , 

Having goReihwjilgh the above procedures, the task no longer looms like 
an insurmountable obstacle. Instead of^roping wildly for anything, the 
student now know^'it should be as cjwplete as possible without including 
minor details. First attempts io do not result in perfection, but they 

are far superior to the results achieved when students are simply told to 
express the main idea. 



Study Outlines 

A similar proceuure can be applied to teach students ho^y to read and 
make good study outlines. Again, select several paragraphs from a social 
studies or science text which lend themselves to a natural unit. Present the 
student with a partial outline which indicates the number of main items, the 
titl^ of each, the number of supporting ideas under each, but not the sup- 
porting. idea itself. 

I. Statement A.? B.? 

II. Statement A.? 

structure. He knows there are three main 
should find to support each one. Note that 
ing idea. This is perfectly*legitfmate, despite 
fprfnal outline. 

be done successfully, reverse the process, 
letails and ask hiji^ to supply the main state- 

I. ?A. Statement B. Statement 

II. ?A. Statement 

III. ?.A. Statement B. Statement C. Statement . 
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The final step, of course*, would be for the student to make the complete 
... outline. If this still presents a problem, give him a skeletal outline indicating 
ti||cnumbef of main ideas and the number of details required. 

Experience, with these jiro'cedures in many classrooms has led me to ^ 
. '^Heve that results are well worth the time required to teach them. Why do 
they work? ^ 

1, It reduces a seeminglx|impossible task to one with which the student 
can cope, ' .1/ 

2, It provides an opportunity for mastery at each step, ^ 

3, The discussion and reasons for n/ir an incorrect statement was chosen 
are more important than the fact that it was wrong, 

4, When the teacher presents a good statement, it provides a model for 
students to emulate. ^ 

5, When the student sees a partially.^gompleted outlin^, there is a 
psychological urge to finish it, A 

6, By presenting main statements of the outline first, the teacher is mov- 
ing from the general to the specific from wholes to parts! 

7, A partial structure provides a psychological crutch to.be.used only^as 
'' Jong as needed, • , 

Although some commercial materials supply workbook pages using 
partial structures, the proces,s is most efTective when done with students' 
own textbooLs because it then has direct application. 
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Section Five 

DEVELOPING PROGRAMS- 

In successful reading programs, the whole is greater than the sum 
of the parts. No description of the various components of reading 
prograhis and the stages in their development can take the place of 
exaifipics~of successful total programs, .The purpose of this Section 
. is to provide such examples. 

To begin, Niles provides an excellent perspective on the often de- 
bated question of the value of behavioral objective^ in program 
development. Starting with a clear statement of the dangers implicit 
in the adoption of behavioral pbjectives, she goes on to show how 
these dangers can be avoided when behavioral objectives are 
properly conceived and implemented. Next, Frankel describes the 
rangfi'of motivation and reading ability facing the typical content 
area)t«acher, and how she overcame these obstacles in her social 
studi^es classroom. Application of her illustrations to teaching in 
othSr content areas can be clearly, drawn. Finally, a school wide 
project is outlined in the deca program which, while ignoring many 
of the tenets of traditional education^ has succeeded by involving 
students in applying reading to tasks of interest and relevance in 
therr lives; 

Each of these articles demonstrates that reading program suc- 
cess is built^fffflfiieeting the real needs of students as these needs 
exist in* the school learning situation. The^e needs can be revealed 
by initial assessment as described in the first section of the volume. 
Recognizing this, we can return to the. beginning, to the develop- 
ment and selection of assessment measures. It. is now up to 
you— with your students, in your classroom, in your school. 
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• ^hat major advantages in program deveiopment can result from properly conceived and 
implemented behavioral objectives? ' , 



BEHAVidrRAL OBJECTIVES AND THE 
TEACHINb OF READING 

•Olive Stafford Nilcs 

Connecticut State Department of Education 



When the history of education in the 1970s is written, it may well refer to 
this decade as the age of accountability. Educators are being told to make up 
T their minds what they ar^irying to accomplish and then ptove they are doing 

: - \ . 

There'are dangers for reading instruction in this situation, but there are 
also positive values. 

All ^ood teachers have always been accountable. They haye believed that 
if^child failed to Jearn it w^s at 'lea^st partly the teacher's fault. But this was 
a Kind of personal accountability. The new accountability is often (in fact, 
usually) imposed from outside thougli, hopefully, with the advice and 
consent of the teachers whom it aftects. It is a public matter, and it is based 
on a kind of statement which is new to some teachers. This statement is 
known, variously,, as a behavioral objective, a performance objective, or an 
instructionaLobjective. ' . 

Behavioral objectives have two major characteristics which must be kept 
ctearlyin mind in any evaluation of the effect they may have on reading 
instruction: ; - * 

' 1. Behavioral objectives are always stated in terms of the learner's behavior, 
; not the teacher's activity> 

2. They describe pupil performance that is measurable or at least objectively 
observable. 

Adapted from Journal of Reading. 17 (f^ov ember 1972). 104^ 1 10. 
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An emphasis on behavioral objectives may have negative effects on cur- 
riculum building and on the teaching of reading,' In the first place, almost 
everyone who views this trend with alarm points to the fact that it is very 
much easier to write and implement behavioral objectives which are 
. concerned with the mechanical^aspects of learning than it is to write and Im- 
^plcmcnt objectives concerned with the' deeper, and probably mo.re im-- 
portant;parts of the reading act. One writer (Kirktonv>l971)-quotes from a 
Danny Kaye song in the movie, Hans Christian Andersen: 

inchworm. inchworm 
<. Measuring the marigolds 

Seems tome 

You d stop to see x 
^ow beautiful they are. 

Such thoughts illustrate the fear that a major concern for observable, ' 
measurable responses will take precedence over those things— the beauty-of 
the marigolds— that can't be reduced to directly measurable, or even ob- 
servable, rctms; that as we try to produce objective proof that leafhing is 
taking tJlace, the danger of trivialization multiplies. This kind of emphasis, 
these critics maintain, will result in a deemphasison the humanistic goals of 
education, ♦ 

Haw would you write a behavioral objective, they ask, related to the 
development of an attitude of open-mindedness about literature, or the 
imaginative experience we hope th\Jittle child will have with poetr)^ or the 
fascination w^th words which shoul^'bc a major goal of vocabulary teaching? 
These things, say the critics, cannot be measured except in peripheral and 
debatable ways. Perhaps another way of saying the same thing is that em- 
phasis'on beliavioral objectives will tend to make educators lose sight of long 
range goals and focus on the precise and immediate. The assumption is that 
the precise and immediate are of less value than the long range and rela- 
tively intangible, , ^ 

Other Dangers ' ^ V 

Another kind of danger is that teaching might become so completely 
'oriented to the achievement of behaviori&tic goals that teachers would 
simply be substituting teaching to the goals for teaching to,tl^ test, a view of 
education which is usually deplored. Whether this is a real ranger depends 
on what thegoals are. Bloom's cognitive taxonomy (1956) specifies $ix levels,' 
ranging- from meihorization to evaluation (jnemorize, comprehend, apply, 
analyze, synthesize, evaluate) and KikPhwohPs affective takonomy (1964) 
has, correspondingly, five levels from mere receiving and attending to 
characterization by a value system (receiving-attending, resppnding-react- 
ing, valuing-internalizing, organizing-resoWing conflicting values, character- 
^ization by a value system). As one goes from one level to another in either of 
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these taxonomies, it becomes increasingly difficult^ io specify behavioral ob- 
jectives—hence the trap into which the u.nwary arp often betrayed of over- 
emphasizing the first one or two levels qnd u'ndcremphasizing or omitting the. 
others. To avoid the trap, the writer of objectives needs not only skiM and 
imagination ' but also a deep understanding of reading as a process. 
Otherwise, it is probably true that teachers of reading-could become locked 
f into a frameWorJc of low level objectives which could fi^ve only a bad efTetit 
■ upon the whoie program. . -r 

A related danger is that- a reading curriculum written in terms of be- 
.h^vioral objectives could be a very narrow curriculum, mostly /)r. entirely 
oriented to skills. It might alsp^ a very«Testri^tive curriculum with no room 

, left for the child to learn to set his own goals, Ndther of these conditions^ 
needs to develop, -but ix)th are distiilct and dangerous possibHities, and the 
child who has rvot learned to set goals for himself has been deprived of one of 

. the'most important aspects of his education, • . ' > , , 

^ Perhaps the most serious threat is that emphasis on behaviorahobjeetives, 
m^ result in fragmentation of the teaching of reading, Sucqfss irj reading 
does not come Trom the application of a series of skilh separg,ted~and in 
isolation bu't rather is aft' application of combined and synthesized skilts, Em- 
^ phasis on precise, measurable goals ti^nds in exactly the opposite direction: 
toward the analysis of the reading pro^j^ss indc) small parts, each of which 
_can be clearly defined, taught, and measured. It is quite possible that these 
.pieces might never get put back together into any kind of wholfe? Teachers 
could find thenfselves producing readers who, can divide words into syllables 
with great accuracy or analyze -a. piece of writing for its main ideas but who 
cannot read in any'global gr important sense. 

Many persons also\feel'that^eaching to behavioral objectives will lead to 
interminable testing. If teachers are always*being asked to prove that they 
ar.e accomplishing w^iat they say they intend to accomplish— the basic con,- 
- cept of accountability- aren*tlhey going to have to test every time they turn 
around? Furthermore, do they have tests that are adequate? These are very 
^ basic and important questions to which reference will be made later in this 
pajSer, It is obvious that accountability has to be based on evaluation of some' 
sort but pe^aps not the kind of evaluation these objectors h^ve in mind. - 

Advantages Possible 

There is a positive side of the picture. It probably goes without saying that 
no one can tell whether he has arrived anywhere unless he has a clearly, 
marked goal.he will recognize when he gets there. Behavioral goals are very 
clearly marked. They have some other advantages' as well, * 

First, curriculum, in reading or anything else, which is built in termsof be- * 
ha^vioral objectives has the potential to be student-centered rather than sub- 
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: jccl«^cnlcrcd,^^ncpahcsc objectives must bi' written in terms of^vhat a 

• student is cxpijctcd to, bcor do as a result of instruction, they^forpc attention 
away Ixqm subject matter and onto the student. This is a big plus. It mak«^ 

/ teacboil think a\)out their priorities— not in vague, general terms^ut iA 

' exact terms. Why are they teaching this particular skill? Wha^will studentsi 
be able to do tf they acquire the skill which they couldn't do without'it? We 

. have spent too jnuch time analyzing the skills in the ceadi^Tg proces^ and not 
enCni^ time finding out what'the possession of these skills does for students, 

i*^:JUlatcd tonbisridca is th? fact that structuring the curriculum around be- 
^havioral' objectives also has the potential for increasing the amount (^fdiag-^ ;^;r 

. nostic teaching m the schools. When goals^are clearly defined, \i is much - 
easier to carry-out t'he day by day probing^rocess which Ts tffe essciStc of 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Behavioral goals force the teacher into a 
situation.in which' evaluation is natural and constant and where indivlduaf ' 
children's needs aire much more sharply seen. One student, for ex^tolCj is , » 

. '' approaching an objective related to the use of context clues to d«H*woVd ^ 
meaning; another.student is'still completely ignoring conte^tS^j^rThe im- 
plications for teaching are sharply drawri. ' , 

Diagnostic teaching, of course, implies more,individualizatiQn of inslruc- 
tiofi, and this .could be a very important outcome of the focus onT)fhavioral 
objectives. As th^ teacher becomes mtfre aware of how children measure up 

■ in comparison' with quite precise goals, he will fee less likely to teach to the ' 
whole class and much more inclined to single out individual children or small > 
groups who need ^ecific kinds of help tt> put them on the road to the goals-. 
Individualization in the past,, what the/e has been of iti|ias tended to focus -f 
mostly on the element of time—all Children ^doing the same work but .at^- - 

. different rates. Behavioral objectives Wave Clve potentrallo createa situation;' > 
in which.some students don't do the work at ill— if they have.already r.^ 
reached the objective— wh,ile. other ^udents may have several options of' > 
ways tp reach the objective. If the/ocus^ is on the end product, if teachers are > . 
•really willing and able to provide alternative, ways to reach the goal, then ; ^ 

> they have th'e,setting for a much* more meaningful kind of individuaUzation^ . 
than has been Wiown in the past, \ ^ 

Freedom from Rigidity ' * :V ' 

■ -A related ijoinfis that through the use of behavior^bjectiVes teachers ; ^ 
have the opportunity to free themselves from mucjibf the rigidity of^rysent 

' praptices in the teaching of xeading. Supervisors have J)een afraid tq^et - 
teachers experiment too much with procedures such ^s individualized read- ; 
mg||ind the experience approach, knowing tha^ with the veryjimited l^ck- \ 
jmmd in the teaching of reading which riidst teachers hav.e, th€y migMwell , 
. /^«lop a vc^ lopsided and incomplete kind of program for the ch^dj:en,in 
rvi'^i^^ is probably the major reason; why basal reading systcfns 
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still control mosj of t'hej|a^rig of reading in this country. These systems 
S provide structure ancB^^fflray. A curriculum built around specific be- 
* ' havioral objectives Ija^jd^ same potential {q^r structure and security but 
leaves the teachers fjee to c^ecide how they witr reach the objectives, iriclud- 
,^ t ing th^ i^se of a basal system as one of their options. The procedures may be 
^Ji^flexibl6;5;the time element/ fluid; grouping^jmuch less rigid; use of varied ma- 
' terials, mUch more common^^|p||^lunT^Ki|^ on thoughtfully stated objec- 
tives could, potentially, attjH a a|pree of freedom which it does not now 
havjs in most schools. -. ^ ^^ ^^^ • 

Teachers would also havH^JPRon in which it would be easier to show a 
dSild the kind of progress he is- making — possibly the most important key to 
inotjvation.vjt has been said that if a teacher gave each learner a copy of the 
objectives, he might not have to do much else. Though this is probably an 
^^^ver^atement, it does ppiirt-to a very important concept which has been 
]p|^ tieglfccted. Too often, the assumption has been rrfade that as long as teachers. 
Ir^^Jc.nOw what the goals are, it cfoesn't matter whether pupils know them. 
Teachers are discovering this is not true — that the more the pupils know . 
^bout where they are going and why^ the better. Behavioral objectives can be 
used to make these goals very clear Jp the pupil h imself, 

,Many teachers may be willing to do a better job of teaching reading b\it 
they cannot do much more than they are doing right now because they don't 
^ know'clearly wlxal-r€a3m^js^an4 what the teaching of it involves, If'they are 
^ asked to read something (it doesn't matter what) and then to tell^Mfcactly^ 
'^ what tlTey were doing as.they- read, even some,experienced teachers cannot 
' produce any clear analysis. They do not understand what thfe process in- 
vQlves. This is an understanding they niust have (at least in a pragmatic 
senseX before they can teach it — reading is not a^single global ^^(^ though in 
the^ mature reader it seems so and his responses are so integrated and 
efficient tft^»'^ a single act. But to teach reading, teachers must 

analyze it and see each part of it forvyhat it is. , 

Good statements of beha^^ioral objectkes help teachers to understand 
what makes up the reading process. These teachers begin to ask:-"Hbw do 
you teach children to do this or that?" not "How do you teach reading?" 
' They begin to gel down to specifics and practical procedures. They artless 
frustrated and negative. Even teachers of content areas in secondary schools 
begin to see that, thot^h they may not know much about teach ing^eading, 
they can pick qui some things they sec as particularly important in the read- 
ing of their own subjefit and learn how to zero in on these thing's, without un- 
dertaking thejvhplejftb at once. " ' 

Anoth^ plus for behavioral objectives is the fact that the^public can 
understand them. A goal like this is essentially meaningless ao most, 
nonteachers: "To help children be«Q|Tie more critical in their reading.'' Bui 
if it is restated as follows, and ^rticuwjy jf,the public has a;i example in the 
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fojm of a test exercise or a reading^lf«K to which children are expected to 
respond successfully, teachers begmj:^® communicate: "Given an editorial 
. from the local newspaper, the stuctpit't^^^ able to tell which statements 
arc statements of fact and which ^r^^statements of opinion," This kind of 
goal makes sense to the man on the-^jti^et ^^o begrudges the use of his tax 
dollars to pay for something he does riot understand. 

Developing Objective^ 

The most persistenrofUhii'^bjections to the use of behavioraU 
(to the whole concept of accQuhtability . in 'its present sense) is, as has been 
indicated, the fear that it wilj^^ad to emfAiasis on mechanical, trivial detail 
because learning of this detail is so easily measurable. It is true that ac- 
countability is married to'i^^asurement, and the stateof measurement in the 
field of reading is unsatisfactory. There are some very important results of a 
good reading program which ari not nieasurable or even observable, at least 
not immediately. Thfcy may never be measurable except through the pupil's 
self-assessment of.wh^ is going pii^jy his mind and heart. But it seems very 
unwise to reject a whole procedu^ because .^ere are some parts of it which 
donot worker, at least, not yet. 

Teachers-tend fo Jthink of measurement in terms^of paper-and-pencil 
tests, forgetting that there arepthcj, though not so precise, ways of, telling 
what has happened t^|Ptpils a&a result of;instruction. Objectives relating to 
the, more advanced-levels of cognitive functioning, as well as to ttf^ affective 
domain, may have to be more open. They may have to specify a list of ac- 
ceptable types of^behavior as indications ^th at learning has taken place, 
^ Checklists and attitude scales may be of use. Guided observation of the 
. pupiPs activities can surely beofh^lp. 

Thfe way the objectives are stated is important here. Compare, for 
example, these two: f 

1. The sty4ent will l!l able to read ten exairtWes of the use of figurative lan^ 
guage and namt each example. '^'' -M 

2. -The student will be able, from a set of ten examples^ of n^cja^or, to 
generate a definition of metaphor. 

t -This first statement is on an identification level only; the second, on the level 
of'sjinthesis. . ■ * . 

Or this: ^ , ^. 

After the student has read selections from Thoreau and Kantor s Anderson' 
vUle Trial and has discussed Rousseau's Social Contract in classic will be 
able to write a critical essay in which he discusses the right of a citizen to 
freedom of conscience. In writing the essay, he will be able to support his argu- 
ments by direct reference to his readings. 

Orttk: • ^ ^ 

Having read scverai stories about sharing with others, the child is observed to 
share something that he values with some other child in the class. 
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Objectives such as these are measurable- objectively so. It is obvious that 
teachers have to leafn to measure internal growth (attitudes, interests, feel- 
ings) by the external symptoms they can observe, and so tar they have not 
done a good job. Granted, some of these measurements may not be purely 
objective. It is certainly too soon to say that these things,are not measurable . 
and that, therefore, a curriculum built on behavioral objectives must of 
necessity be both incomplete and mechanii>tic. 

How Do You See It? ^ 

There are those who feel that accountability as expressed in behavioral 
* objectives will rob the teacher of his creativity and deprive him of personal* 
responsibility for his program. They see a reading program b«ilt around be- 
havioral objectives as mainly concerned with trivia; dominated by a constant 
pressure to test, test, test; oriented to skills with little regard for children's 
attitudes, tastes,. and feelings about reading (children will learn to read but 
won't cai(||fchat^jjey read or, indeed, whether they read at all); a piectmea) 
kind of instructlro^ in which the attainment of fragmented goals is tJje.thirigo 
never mind what th(^y add up to ot even whether they add up at all, ^^^■^r'"^ 

^There are others who see that accountability as expressed irt oehavioral 
objectives may be a strong force to move teacheirs in tlie^ direction of 
student-centered curriculum; teaching procedures which are 4ia^nO§ticAnC*'i 
flexible; greater freedom for the teacher to teach as he wan|s to bu^itno 
losing a sense of structure and continuity; heighiened mStjvation foiw 
children who can clearly an^ frequently seilfr3^ they are arrivijig^g©lj|li^^^^^^ 
they can understand; more ready accef^tanceCparticii^ai^, h'jT^cdj^^t^y • 
teachers, of their responsibilities in the reading progralij/be^nse^H^y^t^ 
see its parts and visualize how they can fit into 'thej^ie/ne Wfthotit being 
overwhelmed; agood way to ''sell" the program tbthe pijblic w^o mysjf sup.- , 
port it with dollars because, if teacfjers describe wlf^.t;xh^y*|^te 



and specific terms, they have a charicc5;of convinci^ig tfle npp^^u'ciltdjj^ 
tlTey do know where they are going and they do 'hp\/«rs(!way^^^ 
whether they got there. 

s 
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* fnidt fi*t approoeftes areUlwtrdlti to involve students in learning through repding? 




HEADING SKIUS THROUGH 
SOCIAL STUDIES CONTCNf 
AND STUDENT INVOLVEMENT 

■ ^ ■' ' ■ ' 

Jill Calhcr^rie Frank^vi^ - • 

Berendo Junior High School 
Los Angfles. California 



Within the four-walls>^-tb^ studies classroom thirty-eight seventh 

' graders sat, stretchcd/lau|hed, and yawned. According to standardized 
tests, thiir reading levels ranged from grades three through eleven. 
Interests varied id include th^^aniut: who was going with-whoxp-inOhe class, 
the fate of the American Indian^^apd Kung Fu. This diverse group was met 
with one sturdy , seventh' grade history tg^t and .au: classroom library un-. 
toiiched by teenage hands. . . ^ * * ^ ; 

To meet the ne^^ this diverse group/ 1 coupled social studies content 
^th critical readinjj and communication skills. I exp^|j||t|dj^ definition of 
rwtling to mean nat merely the ability to decode theJBwd wort, but'JLhe 
abiJlty to' understand and evaluate all forms of piWa"^ and secdndar);, 
■ resources, Reading would also inclutfe the ability to apply the comprehend|e4 
'ftiformation through a variety of media from the printed word to graphics to 
♦^dramatics* I developed multilevel lessons with enough flexibility for each 
student to grasp the cpatent at his own level of reading ability from remedial 
touted. I also designed ii^yolvement and success into e^ch unit to meet the 
^iffcctivjp- goal of having pach student develop positive feelings toward 
V himself 'To put this theory into practical classroom use, I developed five ap- 
k>proaches calling for total student invol;^ment. ' / . < 

'^A^^picdfTomJournal of /fading ^ 18 (October 1974), 23-26. 



Homemade Library ■ / 

During the first weck .of class, ! dispoKCfJ' of most of the library and 
presented the class with m unusual sight— ijrjn empty bopkcase^'Tys is our 
library. What are you goi^g to do about it?** ' ' . 

(Silence,) 

**You are going to write your own books,'* 

**Us write books? You're crazy! That's impossible," 

Somehow the notion of writing a book js very monumental. But the papet 
was turned sideways and stapled through the middle, and our library grew. 

We used a language experience! approach and allowed total freedom in 
terms of subject matter, and language structure. The results were highly in- 
dividual. Some books were sirrtple, others were lavishly illustrated and could' 
be officially "checked out'' by sig^ning the included card, The more advance4 
ceaders researched topicst^om encyclopedias and books, Others.wrote love 
stories prcvents%spired from their own lives oi* television. Those who could 
wrile^only a few sentences wrote captions for pictures in theii>;H^/apbooks, 
Because the class was heterogeneous, I assigned student tutors to help other 
students with writing, grammar, or oral reading of their books. Students 
often reported on each other's books for book reports, a great honor for the 
auth^js. To this basic core of student-made books, I added catalogs, 
' magazines, and appropriate paperbacks: Our liSrary was now used, 

J Games 

/ ° A geography unit, j^jp map reading skills made our classroom look like a 
game factory, I put the responsibility on the students for produting a library,, 
of social ijCv^ies g^^v^: Each student brought a road map to class. They 
began by writing and answering questions about the maps. Questions in- 
volved all asBActs of map reading from mileage ^scales to 'identifying 
interstate higmS^ys to bein^ abl e to determine populations of cities. 

The next job was to turip^ach map into a game board, Each student 
marked^:^ute 0ji: tj?e map.from one city to another which represented the . 
route from starting j^jnt to fiiiishing.phint of the game. Cities alof^ the way 
indicated stops. Players moved from city to city based on their ability to 
answer map skills questions, .IHbese questions were written on cards with 
quesiions'on one side and:ja;nsAwr3*on[^the^ba<jk.^^^ package, - 

instr'uct;ions v^ere incliided on how.v^^f^J^^ . " ; : 

Stijd^s Veinforced map and reading skills in d^signipg and playing their 
gar^Sl^l^struction writing proved to be ari^^xcellent cpmmunications^ssign- 
^^qru. Playing galTies with a friend was: a popu^ 
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Projects ' 

The success of student-made gam^cs'.kd me to^usc the .approach for a' 
combined values, sopal studies, and r^i^SJing project later in the year, I 
assigned the project as follows: Students could choose any social studies 
itppic to work wUh, They were Vequirt;d to write a question and answer 
^viiS^eJcl^incorpor'ating the results of their research, A game board, cxperi- 
J^eritai in its form of graphic communication, would indicate the student's 
values and written instrudions would tell how to play the game. 

For example, the boys who designed the game **AII Junkies Are Dopes" 
put a positive valu&on not using drugs. This, then, was the goal and finish of 
^ the game. Along the route to a drug-free life, however, a player might land 
oiv a'square saying, "Busted for marijuana4jK)ssession, Go back live spaces,'' 
'Other squares required the player to M^the answer to a question about 
: drugs?found in the question booklet, before advancing, 

A wide range of values was encouraged, **You and Me: The Marriage 
Game" made getting married the end-goal. The research^ questions in- 
cluded facts about international customs of marriage. In the ^^Woqjen's 
' Liberation Game" a player would win ^hcn she attained her equal rights 
. . before the law. In this game,- getting married mi^ht move a player back! 
Here, research centered around the Equal Rights Amenilment, ' 

This was a multilevel assignment While the *^Watergate Game" required 
comprehensive reading and reseailb skills and using magazines and news- 
papers, the '*Survival Game: The Galne of Gangs" involved simple recording 
o^e's own k^wledge of the nei§hbortft)o\4^ 

Students read enthusiastically; a^t their topics and employed critical 
' thinking skills in formul^g.thcff :CjOT&§tions, Students playing' each other's 
•'games needed to read insVuctibn 'booklets in order to play, encouragrng 
students to- communicate £learly and»play^rs.,^^^ accurately. Students 
m*de value judgments based on conclusions derivedfrom their research. 

Consumer Educatjpn » " •s^'i^ - 

^•■^ Consumer eduction was our n«V problem. As a springboard, I gave each 
mi^t copies of food labels" I asked them to critically read the labels and 
identify unofiCfissary 01; misleading ii^formation. Using tfte inquiry approach, 
we complledalistsof^ts w* felt were'necessary for the consumer to know 
when b\»ing a food item (weight, ingredients, pric'e, and so forth). 

I had students apply what they had learned by designing two can label^. 
One can would be the ideal can apd the other, the imperfect can. Thejabelsf 
were drawn on paper strips, then rolled an'd stapled to lopk like real cans. 
For example, .."Friskies" wasiprieed at 20« per gan and contained meat by- 

. ^ ■■' ' ■ ^9- . ■ ■'■ .. ■ ' ■ 
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/ products, while ••Riskics'J was priced at two cans for '53<; and gontairted 
cereal. / < 

/ ■ . . : ... , 

Jeiiiiis 

^-Vnie next part bf the unit involved teamwork, I divided the students jnto 
small firms whose function was to market one item. The conditions were: I) 
There must be a markpt for the item within the school community, and 2) 
the item must not have an adverse effecton the environment. 
Condition one was satisfied through marketing research. For Example, 
^ would the bicycle firm have greater success selling a three-speed, five-speed, 
or ten-speed bik?? Students compiled a list of Questions relevant to their 
product. The questions became part of a group questionnaire used to poll 
their schoolmates during lunch break. In this way, the, most popular model-- 
of television, motorcycle, car, or everibug spray could bedetermined. 
Condition two was satisfied by writing an environmental impact study of 
. the prpduct. Little information was available on this topic , so each firm " 
co<>^#|«tively wrote how they ideally would want their product to affect the s 
environment. Students became aware that a firm hadfe' greater responsi-. 
bility to the public than. merely selling a pppular product, 
^ ■ "'' ■ ■■ ' ■' 

' " , { Cjwimunication was my^envphasis^s ^students, designed ads for their 
'j^rodfacts. discusse^eal magazine ads inlerms of their eflfcctiyeness in 
: 3^Iing the produdtvai^tf {lot. violating consumer rights. Students designed 
.♦.'^"i?^a2irffe jids fotHheirbwn products, illustratjpthem and using persuasive 
v^fjw^^ night's hompvork mJRo watch and analyze televi^ll 

' ^*i<?n commcreiats. This brought us into a discussion of mass media and led 
■y--, each firm to dramatize commerc^|J^ for . thdr ^o^^ products. The class 
* ' 'feyaluatqd the resulting commercials according to the standards they had de- 
termined, ^ , . 

^ ' The climactic ending to thif.unit. was two neighborhood field trips. VtilllP^ 

.^^Pvisited* a. billboard manufacturing company ahd-Lawfy's Foods head- 
quarters. Students voluntarily bpought lists^of questions and thpTpughly 

^ quizzed the, guides! One stude^^feVCj^l. brought a.tape recorder so^wcould 
further jinalyzc all V^e had learned .feSck in the classroorai laboratory. T^his 
approach to consumier c^igation Ijrou^t residing and social studies into a 

t real wiorld context for the stfiyints', ' 

'DraiqrUse • " 

Drama was a multipurpose classri^i^^ It brougbtji3;:tpge^^^^^ 
X class. It allowed soirt^ciass memt^iS to succeed whefe tll^l^'ad ne)^ 
:!!t^^^f^ It allowcd'^st^ents to"^mmunicate through a ff^w mediiiiiSf and 
^Praqti«;ie^^^^^ speech and ^language skil|s. Values were examined through 
; dramaVith rol/C.playing^^ctivities, I.gave the students a situation, they im- 
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provised the rest;. You ;,rc being us^cd to join u gJng. How will you and the 
gang members rcspond?'/lr/wn. ?ou are taking a test. Your best friend 
signals you for some answers>VKhat do you do? Action. In the middle of the 
action I m'ight'ask the actors to switch roles to see the situation from the 0(1- 
posite viewpQint. I participated, often taking the role of student, 5i^;had 
students play^y role as teacher, pariMit, or friend. Students were .soon 
bringing in their own real or created situatiorts to act out. Improvising their 
- reagtions, students examined their own behaviors and those of their peers in 
a realistic setting. The popularity of this activity made it a reward for good 
■work during tha«rest of the week. -'^^ 

Values were alsa considered-ia\)ur .social studies content areas. In A unit, 
on the penal system, drama M»ai used as a values monitor and a feedback 
system for me to determine what had been learned. Aftgj^ading an article , 
on prisons,'students discussed their feelings in 8f»Bt^They reported back 
to class'their' conceptions of th'e-ideal penal sy.^tfc;n4)y acting out the life of a 
prisoner in this setting. This sort QfappfOi>ch fo subject matter resulted in a 
high degree of student interaction and-involYement. 

On the last day of school students took home their original books and 
games Here were tangible results of the achievements they hud made dur- 
ing the year and some good review matferial to use over the summer to palish > 
up on reading and social studies skills. And most students went home with 
some very positive feelings about themselves, tool 
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• What specific characlerhUcx of the Dt:C\ program account/or Us .vuftt-.v.iv' 



A SIGN THAT ALL-CAN/ftEAD 

; 
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Happening upon a school progra,m that seemS^ijj^fJ'jy^^ wiSll'^is;;' 
always a delight. Invariably it marks the presencepfAf^? more alert, ener^ 
gctic teachers. Add administrators^ who not ohiy over full support to the!^ 
program, but who speak openly of expanding and ada|>ting programs like it . 
in the rest of the school, and delight turns to enthusiasm. When students 
, themselv»es volunteer exciteroeftt about the prbgram and seek wider public 
understanding arfiS support of U, the impact is beautiful! . 

Would you be)ieye, further/lKat sojne-df the mo^ 
involved figure they would be dropouts if it were not for the program* and 
tKat they rj^resent groups ihM most high schools have pegged euphemis- 
' tically as **aA^fage and below''? ■ - — ^ 

Instead of dropping out, members of the Newark High School chapterrof : . 
.DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America) talk proudly of their school 
program, o^e that takes some of them from' their home base'in Delaware to • 
Lo^ Angol^, Baltimorc, San Antonio, Ni^w.Yprk. They-converseyks easily^ 
and as often about, addressing the local Rotarians or^tTie ^Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Kiwanis or Optimists as they do aljjffii^ s.uc^ projects as the/^ 
publicity campaign they are N^nning for .the bk^tft'ball' jgame they 'aret_^ 
sponsoring between a faculty team^^nd a team of discjockeys/rom a nearby ... 
radio station. V - ^ / 

What they and their teachers have to sa reading, jgither directly or 
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Indirectly, probably ncc*no\>i: heard by any reading instructor who seeks 
rapport with students turned ofT by traditional programs. 



What TRe;' Read . ' 

'♦The DECA program is an action program," Robert Richmond declares. 
Three years in hi4 present joB at Newark High, he heads a team of three 
teachers who serve as advisors to the club. *'Iti\^3urpose is to train kids fot 
careers in marketing, especially retailing. One. of the primary goals, or 
needs, is to equip them with the tools of seJf-expression," 

The frequent and almost interchangeable use of goals and needs in the 
conversations of Richmond and his colleagues, George Webber and Robert 
Parsons^ is a direct clue to an underlying principle of the program. It is 
highly task-oriented and geared slep-by-step to specific ^leeds. Its use of 
reading activity, then, is almost predictable, 

"Although we serve 2,000 students, we have no reading program as such 
in the school," Principal Nelson Freidly reports, "There is«a bit of reading 
instjruction carried out through some English classes, but we haven't yet 
been able to coordinate other classes very closely with less traditional pro- 
grams likeDECA," 

Richmond and his team know more than anyone else what the deca 
students read and don't read, why and why not, and how effectively, ^ 
***They read conrimittee assignments and repohs all the time. They have 
to. It keeps the cliib actively going," 

Jewel Duke, school librarian, notes that the deca students request and 
use.anMnordinate number of manuals, reference works, and other'technical * 
materials— almost always tasks that are tied in with club projects. 
' The student handbook distributed nationally by deca. Inc., is clearly or- 
ganizwi into short subsections and written in direct, unc^^t^licated style, 
Printed on heavy stock and loosely cplor coded by major sections, it is at- 
tractive but functional. The gocfd-DECA student refers to jt regularly, 

''Supppse a boy is pat in charge of an.^wards banquet," ^ichjriond 
explains: ''He Ms to know what to do and how to do it.^so he finds material 
Off how to prepare.for a banq^uet and reads it," 

*What..kinas of reading material are most helpful and most heeded by 
students in the program? **Nrewspapers, advertisements, how-to's, booklets 
Oil careers and vocations, directions of various kinds. Articles on grooming 
mi personality pfo?bler|r|s or development. Specific 'guides on how to get 
along with^j^ ifj^^ ever |o"!hg to pick up s^^iething on their 

own to realV Ivas^to be realistic, the vocabulary simple and direct, 
Minibooks would be wonderfOl, Most of these kids haven't finished a piece of j 
book-length fiction in their lives," . i 
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With- all tf^^pnigrintism behind such observations, the three teachers 
make little or no usc^iy textbooks. I'hcrc arc tcxtbcK)ks in Ihc \nc\ room, 
and they arc used, but rarcl> on a classwidc basis. Rather, they are 
considered to be pote^itial resource material should a student need to go to 
some passage within (f (textbook fur some specific pur|X)se, probably in line 
with a pro)fcct or activity. • . 

bajiic elejncnts that secni^> account, for the Newark 
'".program s success couM be incorporated into rcmling programs or adapted 
to them. While students arc evaluated in thejf)rogram and grades arc man- 
datory in'the school, gr/ales otVer little or no motivation to the students, per- 
sonal motivation is fouhilin the comj^tition Built into the di-ca structure it- 
self. That competition'Ban take place among students in a chapter; among 
chapters; and'^On local, ^tate, and national levels. The fact that the Newark 
chapter has been numbei one in state competition IJourycars in a row and 
^ number two in the natiorffis volunteered early in intervl^s of club members, 
tochers, and Principal freidly. 

Eighteen cfifTercnt^piJects underway within'the program offer students a 
variety bf interests anCf provide a wide arena Tor creativity and problem- 
solving.* Signs scattered arotind the classroom in which meetings are held 
spell out. som'c of the^aphuses and/dertienXis of success: "Today wcVe 
number two. Tomorrow is up to you.** "Say Til try* not 'i can*t\** "You Are 
the Key Person in DKCA.j* The club's national trophy stancls tall at front and 
center day and night. Certificates of ac'hic\ijement hang from walls. 

The extension of program beyond school walls and hours is a great source 
of pride and a training ground for responsibility -^dinners with local business 
representatives, trips to state and national •competitions, money-raising 
activities, in the community. The group contracted with the nearby 
University, of. Delaware to clean up the university stadium after home foot- 
ball games forji price, naturally. In carryjng through such club projects, 
the members NvhcJ actually show up to do the work are rewarded. with points 
that accrue to the individual's credit. Then, when individual nfiembers need 
funds for special deca events to finance a trip to competition in Los 
Angeles, for instance- they share in the group's '"profits'* to the extend of 
their individual efforts, as measured by the total points each has earned. 

. Cpnstant emphasis oTI self-help as well as on mutual support and coopera- 
tion pays aff not only in individual feelings of wo/th and involvement, but also 

Ja unusually strong esprit dc corps. Furth;ermorfi,(fi<5iiSivpb>^^ 
oe'twetai' student and gradate to a great extent, as^a^i^otthe **alUmni" of 

-^hcprogram^return not (mFf to formal club events like the annuJI^breakfast , 
for the installatioa of ofliicers (held at 4 restaurant, not in the school 
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-^fctcria) but also simply loolTcr udvicc, cuunscK umJ cncDuragcmcni infor- 
mally* 

• The Teachers Involved 

"Our priority/' Richmond reports, "is the individual student witb a 
problom." The penchAnt is apparently contagious* tor Junior Michael llen- 
aerson, while presiding over u recent club oiecting, Accompanied each new 
task assignmerit to individuarmeirfters with the same question, '*Do you 
"iknow what 10 do?" If the response was hestitant, Mike turned to' whichever 
other student officer happened to be overseer for the particular project being 
assigned and offered no question, but a confident "You know what to do. 
Help her."' . 

Ji^'In a program like this/' one of the teachers remarked, **with the kids 
mttc trying to reach; you simply don't have enough time to worry about 

" teaching all tHii|ecC8sary skills as skijh not even reading skills. We hope 
that reading skmS^wijl take care of tl^emselves if the motivation and belief 
are hig^'tnough'among the studerits anJif there is enough support J'rom us 

'4ndfrort^lhar peers." 
* Arguing that there can, be no student failure in the program and the 
course that surrounds it because the program's chief purpose is to .serve as 
an exploratory experience for the students, letting them decide whether 
salesmanship is -Uheir thing/* tht;>eachers tend to forget about gradjng as 

^' much as hey can. •^How can we fail a student if the program is. exploratory? 
Either "he learns that the program is for him, or learns that it isn't. Either 
way.'he has learned." 

^'Pay your club^dues and you'^'?>assed;' is the wa/ one student put it, 

• ';We really don't care about grades never have. We're in this for other 
reasons." o J . . ^ 

^bncof the '"other reason^/' most of the .students agree, is the easy and ex- 
tensive rapport between themseWes and the club advisors. Those teachers 
find themselves working as often as not in guidance functions, or as advo- 

V cates in bchatf of oof or another student, as liaison with -local businesses in 

- which students {Jftployed parttlme. They write reports.on clqb activit^s 
or student achidffcnt. They are side by side*vith students cleaning lip.p^^^ 
university stadium or performing in one o< another of the mafty^er 

^ money-raising projects. /^'i.^ ^^ ^ ^ 

' *'We kind of bend the rules, itwe h^ve tOw^ife conf^ed. The students 
see the teachers as'twenty-fourS«m%profWsioi^^^ in ^th^ir 

r^program and their, students. The three teacher?, who 3h3ong them arc . 

^^^rponsiWe for more than 200 studerits,<understand the fulj^j^ignificance of 

^Traiper^pcptive. \ 
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" l|o^J>o You Kno^ II Works? 

With a pri)gr;rm so llcxiMc ami varicil, many woiulcr h6w anyofic can 
vouch lor the proj^rarti's ".success." It is iin|>t)ssihlc to Count the number of 
drop<)uts who did not drop out ol school because the program "kept them 
in." WhcFe grades are |)layeii dowji by teachers and students alfke, it is 
ridiculous to pojnl to As and Bs and Cs. II" no one lails "who Jias paid his 
dues" in this' exploratory pro^jratn, Dne cannot even resort to the usual 
puss/fail criterion. . , ' ^ 

The, teachers involved point the respect the program has among local 
business persons, many of whoni hire' Dl•(^^ students.^ tiv work., liu ring 
afternoon hours. (The tj'pical \n< \ student at Newark has t:ompieted his 
formal school day by 'noontime.) T*hey point to placement and einplj^ymcnt 
records of progrdfrfl alumni, ^nd to continuing support and participation in, 

^ the |>rogram by it.s graduated' They point to trophies and scores/and ccr- 
tUlcutcs gathered in competition with othbr. clubs* evaluated objectively by 

,%i*mpjvrtial judges. When pressed, they conjectme a .program dropout ralcof, 
Icssjhan 5 percent in sfe years. ^ ' 

7\s for trarlsfer of reading habits from project-centered materials to wider 
r uses and interests, there is Jjfess assurance. "T*here is .some transfer, cer- 
tainly," Mrs. Duke believes.'^rve read rrlore of my assignments in other 
rj'rctiis'ses than I used to, "-allowed one student. 

'>5^"4f there was any doubt iii the local fAiblT<f[s mind about the success 6f the 
program, for several months a huge billbo;>rd alongside the main highway^ 
into town faced every incoming motorist: ' * \ \ 

"A community to be proud of Hgme of ihaNewark Chapter of the. Dis- 
tributive t:ducation Clubs of America, Inc!" 

Paid for by the Newark ohca chapter, ^it was a .sign that all could read. . 




